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OF THE ‘WEEK. 


NEWS 


THREE events were celebrated on Thursday,—the Peace con- 
eluded at Paris, the Birthday of Queen Victoria, and the blessed 
Restoration of King Charles the Second of happy memory. But 


the people, we conceive, thought only of one of the three events— 
the peace ; and of that they were rather reminded by exceptional 
illuminations, than positively thinking for themselves, What 
they did think of was the holiday which was very. generally 
“granted, and the display of light and fireworks by night. After 
-the English fashion, they set themselves to the occupation of the 
day and the night in a thoroughly businesslike manner. The 
working classes flocked out of their into the most 
obyious thoroughfares, and the Parks were studded with groups 
even in the morning. The Queen’s drawingroom furnished 
a spectacle unwonted to the multitudes that thronged the 
thoroughfares, and had a most unwonted multitude to view it. 
The inspection of troops in St. James’s Park was another attrac- 
tion thrown in for the gratification of the concourse as well as 
of the Court. And the Prince of Prussia, whom report has named 
as the destined husband of the Princess Royal, was enabled to 
inspect a very large muster of the English people as well as, her 
Majesty’s Household troops. It was as if there had been a birth- 
day on Whit-Monday, or ten Whit-Mondays in one; and upon 
the whole it would seem from the universal countenance that the 
Court and the multitude were equally pleased with each other. 

The events of the night justified those 
hopeful view, and disappointed every apprehension. The number 
drawn forth has been caleulated at a million; but in fact it 
defied calculation, and from what we have observed in rather an 
extended range, we might be inclined to surmise that not more 
than one-fifth of the population actually consigned itself to the 
duty of keeping house that night, or was imprisoned by the in- 
firmities of human nature. 
were immediately around the scenes of the greatest displays, 
and who therefore did not need to leave their homes, the en- 
tire household stood forth at the windows or on the roofs, and 
formed a part of London visible. 

Instead of being any longer in the keeping of the constituted 
authorities, therefore, 
to the population at large ; and it could not, under the circum- 


recesses 


stances, have been in better keeping. The arrangements were 
very simple, The illuminations of course were left to the 


people themselves, and they were distributed with some degree 
of equality along the more conspicuous lines. From the 
bers which were incessantly flowing and reflowing along those 
great thoroughfares, it would have been quite impossible to pre- 
serve the peace by means of police. Peace could only have been 
restored, if it been broke mn, by large masses of military. There 
was not a soldier to be scen, e xcept those who administered the 
fireworks, and the red-coated stragglers in the crowd. 
lice were stationed simply to direct the stream, where that office 
was needed. Excellent arrangements were made for avoiding 
any of those larger disasters or embarrassments which might 


cause distraction or diffic ulty to moving crowds. The 
Parks were thrown open as they are during the day, and they 
Were in fact under the light of an intermittent daylight. 


= places where there was any insecurity of building or 
encing, the enclosures were strengthened. The attraction of | 
(Larest Eprtion.] 


who took the most | 
| the ¢ 


For even of those whose dwellings | 


Queen gave the signal for the fireworks to begin, until the last 
straggler the millions had dragged his weary limbs home, 
long after broad daylight had possessed the sky, the town was 
as tranquil as ever it has been in the midst of the coldest winter 
night, though not so silent. To perfect the arrangements, the 
sky lent its aid; it was without moisture, and dark, 


of 


The unwonted character of the week has had its effeet upon 
the proceedings of Parliament. The general holiday on Thurs- 
day was recognized by both Houses, which adjourned over that 
day ; the House of Commons also, as usual, adjourned on Wed- 
nesday as the Derby-day; and thus a two-days holiday was 
interposed in the middle of the Parliamentary week. Other cir- 
cumstances contributed with these distractions to draw off the 
attention of Members who remained at work from the ordinary 
political topies. 

Thestaple of the transactions, therefore, has consisted in further- 
ing matter-of-fact business, and principally in work bestowed by 
the Commons upon the Joint-stock Companies Bill and the 
Partnership Bill. The several objects of these two measures ar 
well known. The one is intended to amend the recent Limited 
Liability Act, by extending the principle and improving the ma- 
chinery. All the clauses of the bill, remodelled, passed through 
Committee during a single evening, and the changes which the 
House adopted were of a kind still more to enlarge the principle. 
The House in fact appeared inclined to leave the matter in the 
hands that were familiar with it, and amongst those hands the 
new school predominates, It has important accessions, on 
‘onservative side, as in the conspicuous instance of Sir Fitz- 
roy Kelly. The object of the Partnership Bill is to permit the 
advance of capital on the repayment of interest proportionately 
to the profits, without entailing upon capitalists the liabilities of 
a partner. This bill passed the second reading, with hints of 
amendment in Committee, the amendments coming from some of 
the new school. But here, perhaps, Mr. Lowe will be supported 
against those partial objectors by the majority, comprising Con- 


too, 


| servatives of the other colour. 


the peace of the Metropolis was intrusted | 


num- 


The po- | 


Mr. Miall has had a debate upon the Irish Church Tempo- 
ralities ; a very proper mission for Mr. Miall at proper seasons, 
But is it not possible for gentlemen who have standing missions 


in their pockets, to peré eive that the most reasonable proposals 


become discredited by being thrust forward out of season ¥ 
If we worry the publie by talking about Irish Church Tempo- 


ralities when the public is entirely absorbed with other matters, 
it will sicken at the when we arrive at the oppor- 
tunity for doing some real good. This remark applies also to other 
** reforms.” 

The most important topic at the present 
sation in the Upper House between Lord Elgin and Lord Claren- 
Canada asked 
and our re- 


very words 


hour was a conver- 


don, in which the ci-devant Governor-General of 
for information respecting the movement of troop 


lations in North America. Lord Clarendon repeated ex- 
planation, that the troops now sent out are only wan Em 

cies occasioned by draughts during the Russitt year. Vf 
to our relations with America, his assurances=were ng gc 
He declared that this country had exhausted = red 


ration for any grievance re al or ims uginary. 
remark of a distinguished American to himsel 
don and Mr. Marcy might alone settle the 


the two countries ; and he professed his cr age 
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Way across the Atlantic to ‘meet Mr. Marcy on some island 


Where the reconciliation might be effected—if he could only dis- | 


Cover that New Atlantis. 

The proceedings at Epsom helped to give character to the 
week, and derived character from it. There was no peculiarity 
in a wet Derby-day ; but the holiday humour of the season drew a 
larger concourse than has been seen there since 1840. Prince Albert 
was then present with the Queen; he was now there with the 
supposed suitor of the Queen’s eldest daughter. 
peculiarity in the fact that Lord Derby lost the chief race to 
which he gives name: he seems to be, ex officio, disqualified 
from winning, though bound to run and lose. The winning 





horse was through its owner, we believe, in the Protestant inte- | 


rest ; and perhaps that may be a cheering omen for the opponents 
of Sunday musie and the Maynooth grant. One peculiarity of the 
day was of the gloomiest : it lay in the remembrance of that man 
who is said to have laid a bet that he would be present, and whose 
trial and sentence as a murderer had cast a dark suspicion on 
many an earnest group that mingled with the gay concourse, 
Few could have failed to turn a thought towards the condemned 
cell, and to find a taint in the pleasures of Epsom. 


The trial of William Palmer for the murder of John Parsons 
Cook is an historical event that will be ever memorable in the 
annals of English justice. The case assumed a national import- 
ance from its peculiar features, and from its public treatment. 
Individually, neither the criminal nor his victim were of a class 
to excite much interest; but the ramifications of the crime, the 
character of the example, the amount of local prejudice which 
tended to confound the act of justice with the satisfaction of vin- 
dictive feeling, required the intervention of the state. 
difficulty existed in bringing Palmer from the local tribunal to 
the Central Court of Criminal jurisdiction, and a special act of 
Parliament was procured to authorize the change of venue in 
cases of the kind. from all inferior 
hands, the Crown assumed the responsibility ; and the conduct 
of the case has been complete in all respects. No expense was 
spared in procuring every information that could throw light 
upon the facts, and no information was withheld from the pri- 
soner’s counsel. 


Some 


Taking the prosecution 


The Attorney-General conducted the pro- 
secution in a manner that more than justified any pre- 
vious estimate of his abilities. He did not press the 
charge too hard against the prisoner, yet he never per- 


mitted a perversion on the side of the defence; and he as- 
sisted in unfolding all the ineriminating proofs in the most com- 
plete state before the Jury. The trial, which closed on Tues- 
day, had lasted twelve days, but the Jury paid to it, from the 
first moment to the last, unremitting and undivided at- 
tention. Approval must not be withheld even from the Judges, 
although in ordinary cases they may be held to be above ap- 
proval. There was something admirable in the animated patience 
with which they watched the whole case, and with which they 
were able, through their head, Chief Justice Campbell, to lay be- 
fore the Jury a summary of the evidence on both sides, The 
condemnation of the criminal, and his sentence to the extreme 
penalty of the law, form a result which entirely coincides with 
public opinion. 





Debates ond Proceedings in Warliament. 
PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK, 

Hover or Lorps. Monday, May 26. Indian Accounts; Lord Albemarle’s Mo- 
tion—Marriage Law Amendment Bill read .a third time and passed—Procedure 
before Justices (Scotland) Bill read a third time and passed—Appellate Jurisdiction 
of the Tlouse of Lords ; the Lord Chancellor's Bill read a first time. 

Tuesday, May 27. Danubian Principalities ; Lord Lyndhurst’s Questions—Fire- 
Insurances Bill read a second time—Military Establishments in North America ; 
Lord Elgin’s Motion for Papers. 

Friday, May 30. Peace Preservation (Ireland) Bill reported—Appellate Juris- 
diction (House of Lords); the Lord Chancellor’s Bill read a second time. 

Hovsr or Commons. Monday, May 26. Joint-Stock Companies; Mr. Lowe's 
Bill reported—Partnership Amendment (No. 2); Mr. Lowe’s Bill read a second 
time—Sir W. Williams's Annuity Bill read a second time—Public Health Supple- 
mental Bill read a second time—Re formatory Schools (Scotland) Bill read a third 
time and passed, 

Tuesday, May 27. Mr. Pollok’s Case; Sir M. Shaw Stewart's Explanation 
Irish Church Temporalities ; Mr. Miall’s Motion. 


Friday, May 80. The Militia; Colonel Gilpin’s Complaint—Cambridge Uni- 


versity; Mr. Bouverie’s Bill reported—Counties and Boroughs Police Bill read a 
third time and passed—Reformatory and Industrial Schools Bill read a third time 
and passed— Factories ; Colonel Patten’s Bill read a third time and passed. 


TIME-TABLE, 
The Lords. ! 


The Commons. 


Hour of Hour of Hour of Hour of 
Meeting. Adjournment Meeting. Adjournment 
Monday ..... a rh 6h 45m Monday ..... . 4h m) 2h Om 
Tuesday : +. Sh Th 30m Tuesday th m) th 30m 
Wednesday No sitting Wednesday No sitting 
Thursday No sitting Thursday . No sitting 
Friday 5h Sh 5m | Friday .. ih m) Th idm 
Sittings this Week, $; Time, 7h 20m Sittings this Week, $3; Time, 28h 45m 
this Session, 56; — 135h 35m — this Session, 66 — 492h 3m 





Mivirary Portcy 1s Nort America. 

The Earl of ELGIN, in moving for copic s of correspondence relating to 
the military establishments to be maintained in British North America, 
and of a report on the best means of organizing the Militia, entered into 
a somewhat diffuse statement, going over the pending difficulties be- 


tween England and the United States, as well as the question of mj)i, ary 
establishments in North America. He referred to the reports current 
from time’ to time respecting the augmentation of our sea and land foros 
in the West Indies and in British America, and the report respecting 
arms supplied to Costa Riea. Explanations had been given on these 
points, and he hoped to have further explanation with respect to the jin. 
tentions of Government in North America. There are certain persons jp 
the United States, mostly foreigners, who display an unpardonabk jea- 


orees 


| lousy of England, but the people generally desire to maintain friendly 


| think a collision inevitable, the peace cannot be maintained. 
There was no | 


relations with us. Yet if angry discussions go on and people are leq to 
Our Go- 
vernment, led by controversial zeal, has assumed positions, especially on 
the neutrality-laws, diametrically opposed to our real interests. On the 
Central American question, we have put the most restrictive interpretg- 
tion on the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, in order to maintain worthless rights 
This controversy ought to be speedily brought to an end. With regang 
to Canada he said, that when he went there in 1846, he found 8000 troops 
in the country ; they were doing police duty, and while they remainog 
no loeal foree could be organized. The colony obtained self-govern. 
ment, and while they enjoyed its privileges they should bear its burdens, 
Among those burdens was the defence of the country. That applied to g 
state of peace ; but he fully admitted, that in time of war, so long as 
they had no veice in the Imperial Legislature, they had a right to look 
to the Imperial authorities for protection. The troops had been with. 
drawn in pursuance of a deliberate policy, and he hoped that police 
would not be reversed. If the Government sent troops to North America 
for Imperial purposes, he should not oppose the measure ; but if it were 
intended to reverse the policy of the last few years, he should protes 
against that course. 

The Earl of CLarenpon, in replying to some of the remarks of Lord 
Elgin, said he was deeply convinced of the inconvenience, the danger of 
these discussions. The Government desire to maintain unimpaired the 





closest, the most cordial, the most sincere relations with the Un 
States. Nothing has been done that should create a just ground of 
tation. He restated the course taken by the Government in regard to th 


recruitment question ; contending that the most complete satistaction had 
been offered to the United States for any unintentional offence ; but they 
had not recalled Mr. Crampton nor the Consuls, as they did not think 
such a censure or punishment as that deserved. The laws of the United 
States had not been violated by any British agent; and “no one will 
require of us to sacrifice our agents and purchase conciliation with the 
United States at the expense of shame and dishonour.”’ 

As regards the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, when Mr. Buchanan came over 
they heard for the first time of a new interpretation of the treaty. It 
was no longer looked upon as a prospective arrangement, and it was held 
that we had not fulfilled our engagements beeause we had not evacuated 
No independent Government could have agreed to 
an interpretation it did not admit, and an offer was made to refer the 
question to arbitration. To that proposal no answer had been received. 

‘*T will only say, in conclusion, that [have heard with the greatest satis- 
faction the noble Earl—who is a far better judge upon these matters than I 
ani—state that in all classes of society in the United States there exisis a 
most friendly feeling towards this country. That, I confess, affords me the 
greatest satisfaction, because by certain public men, both in the Senate and 
in the Congress, language has certainly been held which, if it had proceeded 
from any member of her Majesty's Government or from any independent mem- 
ber of this House in allusion to the United States, would have been consider- 
ed, not only by your Lordships, but by the public at large, as being the lan- 
guage of those Who wished to embroil the two countries in hostilities. There- 
fore, I say it was with peculiar satisfaction I heard the noble Lord speak of th: 
friendly feeling which the great mass of the people of the United States en- 
tertain towards this country; and I think they ean have no doubt that th 
feeling is reciprocated by us. I believe there never has been a hostile 
feeling here against the United States; and a!l those clouds which 
have arisen, and all those angry feelings which have manifested them- 
selves in consequence of the manner in which these subjects hav 
been treated by the press in that country, have produced no real 
and certainly no lasting feeling of irritation against that country. I 
believe that the people of this country are anxious with the nobk 
Lord that these discussions should be put an end to. I can assure him, 
that as far as it depends upon me they shall be put an end to. Nothing 
shall be wanting on the part of the Government to bring them to a termina- 
tion; and I ean only say, after the information which was received by the 
noble Earl the other day, to the effect that Mr. Marey and I might scttk 
these differences in half an hour, that I am ready to meet him in som 
island half-way between this and America, for the purpose of accomplish- 
ing that object.” (Laughter and cheers.) 

Lord Panmure explained, that the Government had augmented th 
force in British North America solely on Imperial grounds. It is neces- 
sary that we should have in Canada, as in our other colonies, a body of 
troops, not scattered over the country doing police duties, but concen- 
trated in the main garrisons, where they will form an example to th 
Militia, as well as keep up their own training. The total of the foree on 
its way will not exceed 4000 men; a force that need not create the least 
alarm, nor be regarded as a threat. 

** And T may mention, further, that there is hardly one principle in con- 
nexion with this subject, mentioned by the noble Lord, which has not been 
carried out by this time. In the first place, the Militia force of the country 
has been garrisoned at the points he has proposed; in the next place, the 
military canals are maintained by the Government, and kept under their 
control; thirdly, the Provincial Militia has been organized, drilled, and 
placed on a footing of great efticiency; while, in the fourth place, the lm- 
perial Government has made over a vast quantity of supplies and munitions 
of war to the Colonial Government, as an encouragement to it to take into 
its own hands the defenee of its own lands.”’ 

Earl Grey considered it of great importance that the world should be 
assured that the increase of forces lately sent to Canada has no reference 
whatever to the recent discussions between this country and the United 
States of America. Though he condemned the policy of the Government 
in the recruiting question, he could not see any probability of a quarre l 


certain possessions. 


on this point; nor could he believe that any danger could arise out of 


the trumpery question of Central America, 
The motion for papers was agreed to. 
Tue Danvusian PRINcrPaLirties, 
Lord Lyxpuvrst inquired whether it was true that, during the ab- 


sence of the Grand Vizier, a Council at Constantinople had reversed the 
decision of a former Council, with the distinct approval of Austria, tke 
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—— . — 
effect of which was to prevent th removal of the Hospodars before th 
represt ntatives of the Moldavians and Wallachians met to alter the con- 
stitution? = —— ; 

The Earl of CLARENDON said, it had been agreed at Paris that two 


Divans should be held to form new institutions; that before they com- 
menced their prov ceedings the Hospodars should cease to hold office, and 
all foreign troops be withdrawn. As to the report mentioned by Lord 
Lyndhurst, he had seen it in al tter dated the 12th published in a news- 
paper ; but his letters to the 15th made no mention of any circumstance 
of the kind, und the highest Turkish functionary now in this country 
said he was sure no such arrangement had been made. 


Tue Leisu Cuvrcn. 

A notice of motion on the subject of the Irish Church stood second on 
the paper for Tuesday night. Before it came on, Mr. Starrorp sug- 
eested that it would be better to avoid a rancorous discussion on the evi 
of a holiday which should consecrate a forgetfulness of all disputes ; and 
he moved that the House should at once adjourn. Mr. M1auu looked upon 
thisas an attempt to snatch from him an opportunity for which he had long 
waited. Lord Patmerston thought it would be better not to discuss the 
question in the present state of things; but, as there was no other busi- 
ness to interfere with it, he thought it would be unbecoming in th 
House to take away Mr. Miall’s opportunity. Mr. Narrer remarked 
that “this kind of sentimental interference would do no good.” Mn 
Srarrorp withdrew his motion. 

Before Mr. Miall began, Mr. G, A. TLamiron moved that the fifth ar- 
ticle of the Act of Union should be read. This having been done, M: 
Mra brought on his motion 

He might be told that Ireland was tranquil; but could they rely on 


the calm? If Maynooth were disendowed, what would become of the 
tranquillity? Our Irish ecclesiastical policy should be reconsidered in its 
essential principles. The execrable system of Protestant ascendancy h 





proved a dead failurc The Church tablishment was 
take—an offspring of tyranny, a badge of conquest, a crime in the eye 
of God and man. If they could not endow all sects, let them be impar- 
tial and endow non He was reminded that the fifth article of the Act 
of Union contained a contract to preserve the Protestant Church: but 
as that article contained no mention of the temporalities, he contended 
that Parliament had a right to deal with them, and he laid down th 
line of his plan. 

He would suggest that the constitution of the court which should deal 
with the property of the Church should be analogous to that of the Encum- 


a profound m 











bered Estates Court. Such a it would have all the powers of an executive 
commission, with the powers of a court of equity ; and he would vest in that 
court the fee-simple or reversion of all the endowments of Ireland, This 
court would enter into possession of the funds of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners of Lreland ; and to it should be paid the sum now voted from the 
Consolidated Fund for Maynooth, and for the professors of Belfast Coll 

and the Nonconforming ministers of Ireland. Ile did not propose that the 
court should enter into possession of the property of the Lrish Chur h, except 


upon the decease of each existing beneficiary rhe tirst claimants upon the 


accruing fund would be those clergymen who, from the disendowment of 


Maynooth or the discontinuance of the Regium Donum, or the abolition of 
Ministers’-Money, should be entitled to receiv ut the hands of the 
court whatever they now received, for the rest of their lives rhe second 
class of claimants wi the private patrons of livings, who p 


sessed a property of rather an anom ilous character, but legally recognized 
The third class of claimants would be those Protestant congregations which 
have expended money in the improvement of church property in their re- 


spective parishes. The court would act as a court of equity in deciding 
upon the validity of the claims preferred. When the fund beeame lar 

these claims ought to be met and satisfied. The sacred edifices he would 
leave in the undisturbed possession of Protestant congregations. The land 


and estates, glebe-houses, &c., the court would be empowered to sell. There 
would be more difficulty about rent-charges, for it would be necessary to 
maintain a machinery for their collection; but he would authorize th 
court to dispose of them to the landlord, who might for ten or twe lve years’ 
purchase redeem them for ever. He would give a portion of the results 
of the sales to hospitals, lunatic asylums, and reformatories ; and he would 
give a portion to the Board of Works, to be « mploye d in constructing piers, 
harbours, lighthouses, in dee pening rivers, and fully developing the great 
natural resources of the country and bettering the condition of the people 

: He asked the House to go into Committee to consider the temporalities 
of the Irish Church, and other pecuniary provisions made by law for 
religious teaching and worship in Ireland. 

For some minutes the House seemed inclined to divide at onee; but 
at length Mr. Krrx opened a debate by speaking against the motion 
The debate, however, languished. Mr. Linpsay, Mr. Potiarp-Urev- 
HART, Mr. W. J. Fox, Mr. Haprreip, supported Mr. Miall; and op- 
posed to them were Mr. Newpercatr, Mr, G, A. Hawiiron, and Mr 
Napter. Mr. Starrorp would not argue the question, but he challenged 
some member of the Government to get up and state what course they 
intended to pursue. However they kept the House in the dark as to 
their opinions, if Mr. Miall pressed the question to a division they could 
not avoid giving their votes. What did Mr. Ilorsman think of the ap- 
propriation of the property of the Irish Church ? 

_ Shortly afterwards, Lord Patmerston answered the challenge; say- 
ing, he supposed thi Opposition desired to know the opinions of the Go- 
vernment as a guide for themselves. They had been led into a religious 
diseussion, but he would confine himself to th political part of the ques- 
tion He could not sree with those who attach no value to the fifth 
article of the Act of Union. If it mean anything, it means that th 
Chure h of Ireland must be maintained in harmony with the Church of 
England That, however, does not prevent you from dealing with the 
Irish or the English Chur: h, if you deal with them not to destroy but to 
support them Endowments are given for th purposes of re hgious in- 


uction, and there can be no perversion of endowments so long as they 


1 possessed by the ministers of the established religion of the country 
4e property of the Church belongs to the Stat: The real question 
raised, however, is establishment or no establishment. He held that an 


establish d church is essential to the wellbeing of a country. As to the 

ee proposed by Mr. Miall, in all probability something b tter than that 

He be devised if it were determined to abolish church establishments 
MF, 10uld vote against the motion 

_ Mr. Joux Maccrreor attempted to speak, but the House resolutely; 

refused to hear him : 
Ona division, the moti 


m was negatived by 163 to 93. 
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APPELLATE JURISDICTION. 

On Monday, the Lory Cuanca.uor laid on the table a bill to make 
better provision for the discharge of the Appellate Jurisdiction of the 
Ilouse of Lords, which had been framed in pursuance of the recommend- 
ations of the Select Committee Read a first time. 

PARTNERSHIP Law. 

Mr. Lowr moved the second reading of the Partnership Amendment 
No. 2) Bill, without comment. Mr. Arcurnatp Hastre moved that 
the bill should be read a second time that day six months; and Mr. 
Gureeson seconded the amendment i 

Mr. CARDWELL expressed a hope that the bill would be allowed to 
pass its present stage without a division; but he suggested some amend- 


ments that would be required in Committee. There was an absence of 
guards and protections. When an individual enters a partnership with 


limited liability, there should be notice that he enjoys the privilege. 
When a person enjoys the profits of a partnership, he should be also 
responsible to some extent for its losses. In the case of insolvency, if a 
dormant partne! had withdrawn any moncy, he should be compelled to 














restore it to the asscts of the concern. These changes could all be moved 
in Committec 

Mr. Tuomas Barina opposed the second reading; because the bill, if 

rried, would have the most serious effects on the commerce of the 
country use its principle was that all publicity should be ex- 
cluded, all re tration omitted, all limited liability denied. Mr, Baxter 
lso complained of the absence of safeguards ; but these might be inserted 
in Committec 

Hk Mr. Kirx moved the adjournment of the debate. But that was 
negatived by 110 to 75 

Mr. Lower cont | the debat Mr. Cardwell, he said, had misrepre- 
sented t bil I} yperative clause was this 

‘N | 1 M4 into any trade shall be deemed to be 1 partner 

v liabilit incurred by such trader, by reason only 

it iv npensation for such loan a portion of the profits mad 
in anv busines ied on by such trader.” 

Phat is the ly important part of the bill. It does not alter the law 
f part hip p » called \ share in the profits has been mad 
the crit 1 nership ind a perverse ingenuity had applied that 
criterion ca vhere there was no real partnership at all He should 
be very glad ke astrict and searching investigation into the 
whole law part ip next session But the bill had nothing to do 
with t ] question which this bill was intended to solve was how 
to get rid of the perverse ingenuity which had attached the liabilities of 
partnership t rtain contracts which were not partnerships at all; and 
the | Ct way { doing that seemed to him to be, to say that a mere par- 
ticipation in a sh f the profits should not make persons partners 
where t were I of the incidents of partnership properly so called. 
He had pro led upon the principle of doing justice and then leaving 
t! to take their natural course It was not incumbent on him to 
provide safeguards, The attempt to make a distinction between loans 


made at a fixed rate of interest and loans at a fixed share of the profits 
i ! mercial superstition 
Mr. Ui~piey, Mr. Kix, and Mr. Hoxrsrau. opposed the bill 

| iol umendment was negatived by 97 to 66; and the bill 
was read a second time 


Jownt-Srock ComMPANTES 


On the motion for going into Committee on Mr. Lowe's Joint-Stock 
Compan Bill, Mr. Sroonen objected, that the bill would crush small 

nd ruin individual enterprise ; ud he moved the postponeme 

f the Committee f « mont! But he met with no support, and | 

‘ tived without a division 

In Con ttee, many amendments were moved, which failed to obta 

sufficient supporters to warrant i division On clause 29, however, M 
Bro ] ng ved that the word “letter” should be inserted, th 
effect of which would be that all orders sent abroad would express th: 
limited liability of the company, the Committee divided ; and the amend- 
ment w negatived by 69 to 36 On clause 37, which prohibits th 
carrving on of business with less than seven sharcholders, it was agreed 
that, in case of death, a period of six months should be allowed to fill up 


If after that period the number be not filled uy 

then the company ceases to be under the Limited Liability law On 
clause 58, defining the courts in which companies may be wound up, 
Mr. J. Ewart moved the omission of words, the effect of whic! 
was that all companies would be wound up in the Bankruptcy Courts, 
instead of the Court of rancery Sir Frrzroy Kewry, supporting tl 

amendment, said, that let the dealings of a company be what they might, 


its affairs would | ind up in any Court of Bank uptcy in one -fifth of 
the time and with | n one-fifth of the expense at which it would b 
possible to wind them up in the Court of Chancery His favourable pic- 
ture of the Court of Bankruptey drew out Mr. Matrns in defence of thi 


Cowrt of Chancer In th t Court, business is so closely done that ** the 
Court almost liv from hand to mouth’; “the business cannot be 
brought up closer without disadvantage to the public”: whereas “no 
tribunal vis I h dissatisfaction ’’ as the Court of Bankruptcy ; “it 
; about the worst court in the kingdom,” and will not be tolerated much 
longe? 

The Sonimcrror-GENERAL 8 rid that the effect of the ame ndment would 


be to giv ted jurisdiction to the Court of Bankruptcy; but he 
thought tl! it adequate to the discharge of this duty If, however, 
“complete jurisdiction ” is given to the Court of Bankruptcy, it will be- 
come a Court of Chancery 

Mr. IHextey. Mr. Giyx, and Mr. Lowe, agreed with the amendment ; 
ind the words were omitted 

Mr. Honrsraus divided the Committ wainst the clause providing for 
the a tment of ft | liquidators” ; but the clause was earried by 
131 to 52 

The bill w reported with amendments, ind the Hlouse resumed 


INDIAN ACCOUNTS 

The Earl of ALBEMARLE moved on Monday for a mass of returns con- 
nected with the administration of India ; the amount of the salaries and 
pensions paid to covenanted and unecovenanted servants, ranging over a 
period of thirty years ; the amount of ibsentee allowances *’; the num- 
ber of Native civil servants in the employ of the East India Company 
the amount of civil salaries paid to military officers; and a vanety of 
ected with these matters. He wanted to make both ends 
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meet, and that could only be done by reducing the salaries of the civil 


servants. 


Earl Granvitxe did not object to call for the returns, but he begged 
Lord Albemarle to consider the inconvenience and the expense that 
ELLennorovGnHn thought 
that the India House could not give answers to four-fifths of the returns 
moved for. He also pointed out, that a large expenditure was occasioned 
by the large increase in all directions of civil servants—that is one of the 
He did not think 
When salaries were small, great fortunes | 
were made ; salaries are now liberal, and in twenty-eight years he had 
Then as to pensions, they 


would attend their production. The Earl of 


misfortunes of the present mode of governing India. 
the salaries are too liberal. 


only heard of two cases of proved peculation. 
are given by rule, and not at the discretion of the Directors. 


After some further discussion, in the course of which the sense of the 
House was manifestly against the motion, Earl GranviLie suggested, 
that if Lord Albemarle would put himself in communication with the 
objec ts he had in 


Board of Control he would probably secure all the 
view in asking for the returns. 
Resolutions withdrawn. 
Mr. ALLAN Poutox’s Case. 
Sir Mrenart Suaw Srewart made a satisfactory 
carried with it the sympathies of the House, in reg: 





certain of his tenants, of wholesale eviction. Sir Michael, supported by 


several other Members, stated a series of facts to show that Mr. Pollok 
had acted liberally towards the tenants on his estate, and had introduced 
The difference was, 
that instead of being tenants they are now farm-labourers, well treated 


a system of high farming, much to their advantage. 


and handsomely paid. 


Che Cunt. 

Tue QveEN returned to London from Osborne on Monday. 
left Gosport, her Majesty inspected the Fourth and Thirteenth Light 
Dragoons, on their return from the Crimea; and after her return to Buck- 
ingham Palace, accompanied by Prince Albert and the Prussian Prince, 
she went to the Olympic Theatre. 

The remainder of the week was full of incidents. On Tuesday, the 
Queen held a Court at Buckingham Palace to receive Count Appony, the 
new Austrian Minister. In the evening of the same day, her Majesty, 
accompanied by the Prussian Prince and the Regent of Baden, attended 
a ball given by the Ottoman Ambassador, at his house in Bryanstone 
Square 
guard of honour was stationed in front of the Embassy. The Queen 
arrived shortly after ten: and the Diplomatic Body, who mustered in 
great force, having been presented to her Majesty, she opened the ball 
with M. Musurus, Prince Albert dancing with Madame Musurus. Prince 
Frederick of Prussia danced with the Countess de Persigny, and the 
Regent of Baden with the Princess Mary of Cambridge. After this, her 
Majesty waltzed with the Regent of Baden. The Queen took supper 
with the Ambassador, and retired at half-past twelve. 

On Thursday, her Majesty held a drawingroom, at St. James’s Palace. 
It was her birthday celebration, and the attendance was great. In the 
evening her Majesty witnessed the display of fireworks in the Green Dark, 
from a pavilion erected at the North side of Buckingham Palace. 

Prince Albert, Prince Frederick of Prussia, and the Regent of Baden, 
went to Epsom Races, and witnessed the race for the Derby stakes. 

The Queen gave a concert last night to a circle of distinguished per- 
sons. 





Che Aletropalis. 

The whole of the Metropolis participated in the Peace and Birthday 
celebration of Thursday. It began almost from break of day. There 
was a very general suspension of business, and at an carly hour of the 
forenoon streams of people began to move through the great thorough- 
fares. Thousands had come up from the country; London poured forth 
its multitudes, of all ages and both sexes; and as the day advanced the 
flood of people augmented in every direction. The number of country- 
folk and of families of the working classes in holiday attire, the number 
of young girls and children abroad, was very remarkable. At noon there 
were what in ordinary times would be called crowds in the Parks; in 
the afternoon these crowds, augmented by the ever-flowing torrents of 
human beings, surpassed in bulk any multitudes ever gathered on ordi- 
nary occasions ; at night the green grass was no longer visible anywhere 
within the vicinity of the fireworks—the people covered the whole space. 
This was more especially obvious in the Green Park, on account of its 
smaller area, but the multitudes were far greater in the other parks. 
The weather, which seemed likely to be unpropitious at the outset, for- 
tunately kept fair, and scarcely a drop of rain fell from morning to mid- 
night. 

The official celebration of the day in honour of the Queen consisted of 
the inspection of the Guards in St. James's Park, and the drawingroom 
held by the Queen at St. James’s Palace. The inspection would have 
been an ordinary event, but for the facts that several of the men had 
served in the Crimea; that the band of each regiment of Guards at- 
tended the section of its corps; that there was also a troop of cavalry on 
the ground; and that, besides Prince Albert and the Duke of Cambridge, 
there were also present Prince Frederick William of Prussia and the 
Regent of Baden. The persons going to the drawingroom attracted 
great numbers of sightseers, and gave St. James's Street and Pall Mall 
an air of unusual gayety. 

So the day passed off: the permanent feeling being one of wonder at 
the immense gatherings of the people. 

At night, it was no longer possible to walk along the streets at any 
reasonable pace: but although they were so thronged there was no 
disorder. One of the characteristics of the main streets as the shades of 
evening fell was the seemingly endless procession of vans laden with 
artisans and their families going the round of the town. Another was 
the very mixed character of the crowd, which may safely be said to have 
included all classes, 

As our readers may be already aware, there were four displays of fire- 
works,—in the Green Park, in Hyde Park, on Primrose Hill, and in 
Victoria Park. Each of these attracted its huge mass of spectators. The 


statement, which 
! ‘ rd to Mr. Pollok, an 
Irish landlord, accused by Mr. M‘Mahon, on the faith of a petition from 


Before she 


she went in state, escorted by a troop of Horse Guards, and a | 


programme in each case was the same, except that at Primrose Hill | 


there was an exhibition of the “ parachute shell.” But the presence of 
| the Queen at the display in the Green Park gave that a pre€minence 
over the others. Here, as elsewhere, not only all the available space on 
the ground was covered by compacted multitudes, stretching from Hyde 
Park Corner to Stafford House and from Piccadilly to the Birdcage Walk 
but the windows and tops of the great houses on all sides were filled with 
ladies and gentlemen. A pavilion had been constructed at the North enq 
of Buckingham Palace for the Queen. She came forth a few minutes 
before half-past nine, accompanied by her husband, her children, and hy r 
distinguished guests. From her pavilion the signal was given for the 
pyrotechnic spectacle ; and it was instantly answered by the simultaneoys 
opening of a mimic cannonade, hurling shells far on high from the four 
centres of display. Let one description, borrowed from the Times, sufi, € 
for all. ; 
** The fires were white, red, green, and yellow; andthe effect was some. 
thing like that which would be produced by a chemical manufactory jn 
flames. For upwards of two hours the air above the Park and for som, 
| distance around was luminous with the blaze of suns, stars, comets, and 
streamers—the flight of rockets, shells, and Roman candles—the descent of 
meteors, parachutes, and showers of pearl, silver, and golden rain. Shining 
serpents and fireflies chased each other through a sea of light, rest. 
ing on a bed of upturned human faces; and ingenious contrivances 
with hard technical names flamed against and athwart the sky jp 
every variety of movement. The eye was dazzled with the inten. 
sity of the light, the brilliancy of the colours, and _ the complica. 
tion of lines and curves described by the flying rockets; while th, 
car in turn was assailed by the whizzing of wheels and revolving stars, the 
bursting of shells, and the discharge of mines and _ batteries. 


The pro- 
gramme was a rather long one, consisting of no fewer than twenty-f ur 
‘ divisions,’ and was not exhausted till near midnight. It comprised almost 
everything that is either new, curious, or beautiful in pyrotechny. Some 
of the fixed pieces were remarkably elegant. The stars, hoops, and « Tosses, 
elicited the most enthusiastic expressions of delight ; and, indeed, nothing 
could have been finer. Those rockets which, exploding in the air, threw 
out clusters of coloured stars were also much admired; while loud cheer- 
ing arose from all sides when a number of shells, discharged together, 
burst far above the heads of the spectators, changing into graceful and 
glittering forms which charmed the eye and filled the air with light. Cas- 
cades, fountains, and trees, were represented with wonderful exactness; 
and perhaps one of the most beautiful features of the display was the forma- 
tion in the air of sheaves of yellow corn. But the great triumph of the 
night was that which concluded the exhibition. It consisted of five fixed 
pieces, all of the most ingenious and elaborate construction, with the words 
‘God save the Queen’ illuminated in the centre. At the same time, there 
was a grand discharge of Roman candles, batteries of pearl streamers, tour- 
billons, and rockets in red, green, blue, and yellow. ‘The effect was magni- 
ficent, almost magical; and when, in addition to the above, no fewer than 
ten thousand rockets were shot into the air, the scene was such as can b 
witnessed only once in a lifetime.” 

From some points all the four displays might be seen at once. From 
the South bank of the Serpentine three were visible, and the coup d'wil 
was extremely beautiful. In the foreground were the tall elms, affording 
deep masses of shade, and beyond and below them the sheet of water. 
Above the trees and reflected in the water, the fiery rockets and almost 
invisible shells from Hyde Park sprang gracefully up, broke, and filled 
the sky with rainbow hues that floated on the wind ; while on his left and 
right, from Primrose Hill and the Green Park, a similar spectacle was at 
th 


same time visible. 
When all was over, the crowds dispersed, not less quietly, but mor 
quickly, than they had gathered together ; in an hour the Parks wer 
once more bare and deserted ; and the immense masses flooded the streets 
again. 
The illuminations were far more general than was at one time antici- 


pated. There was plenty of light—indeed the cloud canopy above 
London was white with light; but there was no great variety 
in the designs. Gas played its part in forming stars, crowns, 


wreaths, and the initials of the Sovereigns of England and France. 
There were many humbler attempts in oil-lamps; but the most 
ambitious of these, Somerset House, totally failed—the lamps were 
| not lighted at all. Chinese lanterns were used in many places, 

with not much effect. There were also transparencies of more or 
less merit. On the whole there was a sameness in the designs—crowns, 
stars, wreaths, initials, over and over again in gas or oil: but there were 
some conspicuous instances. Lord Ward’s house in Park Lane was en- 
tirely outlined in gas; there were 20,000 jets, and the consumption was 
at the rate of 2000 feet per minute. The Marquis of Breadalbane had 
placed his illumination—* V, A.’’ enclosed in laurel wreaths all in gas— 
above all the surrounding houses. The Turkish Ambassador's illumina- 
tion was a novelty—variegated lamps lighted up by gas from within. 
In front of Apsley House was an inscription in gas, ‘* Long live the 
Queen,” and on three sides of the parapet flambeau jets of gas. The 
most brilliant centres of illumination were Belgravia, Regent Street, and 
Whitehall Place. Most of the obscure quarters of the town had their 
illuminations, some modest enough, others of more pretension. But the 
great fact of the evening was the numerical bulk of the crowd and its 
admirable behaviour. 

It is but right to say that the Police, horse and foot, ably did their 
duty in regulating the streams of carriages of all kinds that thronged the 
streets, so as to keep a clear way down the centres of the thoroughfares. 

Three deputations, appointed at the public meetings last week, waited 
on Lord Palmerston on Saturday, to request that he would permit the con- 
tinuance of the music in the Parks on Sundays. Lord Palmerston made 
a long explanation. In the first place, he corrected a prevalent misap- 
prehension—that the bands were withdrawn because the working classes 
did not support the Government. He praised the behaviour of the work- 

ing classes, and was not surprised that they were irritated at the with- 
drawal of the bands. 

** The case is this. I entirely concur with those who suggested the play- 
ing of the bands; believing it was no desecration of the Sabbath, but a 
means of affording innocent recreation, combined with air and exercise, 
which the people are deprived of during the week, from their occupations 
contining them to a narrow space, and breathing air not conducive to he lth. 
1 certainly did not expect, at the time I concurred in the arrangement, that 
it would have been viewed with so much disapprobation as it has been by & 
very large portion of the community, on religious grounds. There is nothing 
so difficult for a Government to deal with in a free country like this, where 
we possess liberty of conscience, and the free expression of opinion on rel- 
gious questions ‘and feelings. There must in such a country always be a 
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nflict of opinions on such a qu n d whether we differ « with 
po mother, we are bound to attend with respect to the sin and con- 
Tons i Individuals and different bodi th - 





‘ontious opinions of others. 
= allowed to entertain and act on 





munity may be opinions which he or tl 








foes; but a Government ought to consider itself as standing aloof from 
i eo controversies Which engage the attention of the | Phe Govern- 
ant is composed of men who have their opinions individually and collee- 


mel 
tively 5 
free country, 


t Government, in 
part in matters im 


wt 1 don’t think it is the proper function of 
to throw itself into the conflict, and tak« 





which large classes of the community entertain different and opposite opin- 
ions. | We find, neverth less, without intending it, that we did place our- 
selves in that predicament, and made arrangements which we never doubted 
were in unison with the opinions of a large body of the people, which wer 
nevertheless in conflict with those of an r very la body of the people ; 
and wherever on on side there were those who were in favour of the arrange- 
ment upon the ground ef its providing innocent recreation and healthy en- 
ovment for the people, there were on the other those who we verse from 
it on conscientious and religious grounds rhe matter was represented to 
me by the Archbishop of Canterbury as head of the Cl h, speaking not 


nly for himself and the Bishops, but for a large body also of those who ar 
regularly devoted to religious ol 
cumstances, the proper course fo 
state they were m before the bands were allowed to play on 
Parks. It was not altering that which had for years « 
bringing matters back to the state in which they had be 
nlaving of the bands on Sundays w i recent introductic 
by discontinuing them, that I am depriving large 
the metropolis of that enjoyment which 1 think is perfectly innocent, and 
pontributes to the rational enjoyments and health of the peopl llaving 
felt it was not the duty of the Government to run counter to the exm 


} 


and I felt that, under these cir- 
matters to the 
Sundays in the 
xisted, but only 
n before, The 
and I um wry, 
and deserving portion ot 


Servanees 


me to pursue was to restore 


ssec 
opinions of so large a number of the community, whose opinions are entitled 
to respect, I don’t think it would be right for Government to issue an orde1 
this week, countermand it the next, and then reissue it a fortni ifter ; 
and therefore I cannot hold out any expectation that the Government will, 
under present circumstances, think it right to reseind the decision they hav« 
so recently taken on this question.” 


hit 
ht 


Last Sunday there were large assemblages of persons in Hyde Park, 


Kensington Gardens, Victoria Park, and on Primrose Hill Heavy 
showers in the afternoon somewhat diminished the numbers. The re 
was a “private band” in Hyde Park, another in Victoria Park, a third 
on Primrose Hill. The people behaved with decorum, and the police 
did not interfere with the musicians. 


The Lord Mayor entertained ha Majesty's Judges at the Mansion- 
house on Wednesday, of the bar on the 
occasion. In proposing the peculiar toast of the evening, the Lord Mayor 
alluded to the great trial which had occupied public attention so many 
days, and congratulated the Lord Chief Justice on the patience, ' 
and impartiality exhibited on that occasion. In recognizing the compli- 
ment, Lord Campbell said the best reward of a judge is th 
of his fellow citizens: had the duty devolved upon any othe 
brother judges, they would have devoted equal attention to its px 
ance. 

At the annual meeting of the Royal Geographical, Society on Monday, 
the President, Admiral Beechey, presented the old medal to 
Dr. Kane, for his services and discoveries in the Polar regions ; 
patron’s gold medal to Dr. Barth, for his successful and extensive « xpl - 
rations in Central Africa. A testimonial was presented to Corporal 
Church, of the Sappers and Miners, for his share in the Central African 
expedition. Dr. Kane’s medal was received on his behalf by Mr. Dallas, 
the American Minister. 


There was also a goodly muste1 





learning, 
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rform- 
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founder's 
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The members of the Literary Association of the Friends of Poland 
held their anniversary mecting on Saturday; the Marquis of Breadal- 
bane in the chair. The chicf speakers were Earl Fortescue, the Earl of 
Harrington, the Lord Mayor, and Mr. Monckton Milne and the 
resolution was, that, under the peculiar circumstances of the time, th 
Association should * wait events, in the anxious hope that something 
may yet be done for Poland.” The report showed an income of 7397, 
and an outlay of 809/.; of which 218/. had been expended in 
535 cases of distress. The Marquis of Breadalbane was again appointed 
President of the Association. 


chief 


1 relieving 


Tues lay . thi 
al Officer of 
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At a meeting of the City Commission of Sewers, on 
Court adopted a suggestion of Dr. Letheby, their Medic 
Health, to the effect that the houses in a certain court, now 
with occupants, should be at once subjected to the rules and regulations 
of common lodginghouses, which were reported upon on the 16th of 
March 1852: and that notice be given that, whenever more than one fa- 
mily occupy a room together, the number of inmates shall be limited to 
the area of 300 cubic feet minimum for cach that not 
more than two persons over fourteen years of age, if of different sexes, 
shall inhabit any one room at the same time. 


Ti re 


as a adult; and 


The great cause at the Central Criminal Court—the trial of William 
Palmer for the murder of John Parsons Cock at Rugeley—terminated on 
ru sday. The trial began on the 14th and ended on the 27th May; and 
thus, exclusive of Sundays, it occupied the Court twelve d lhe in- 
terest in the procecdings remained unabated to the close; and up to the 
last moment there were not wanting those who argued st utly, not for 
the innocence of the murderer, but for the defect of proof 


e2ys 


Among the witnesses examined for the defence on Saturday were Mi 
Joseph Foster, grazier; Mr. Henry Matthews, Police Inspector at the Eus- 
ton Square station; Mr. George Myatt, saddler, Rugeley Mr. John Ser- 
geant, “of no business’: Mr. Jeremiah Smith, attorney, of Rugeley 
Mr. Foster said that Cook had a weak constitution, and was subject to bill- 
ous attacks: but on cross-examination he admitted that he had only « x 
a year and a half ago, seen him sutlering from a bilious headache; and 
that he once, seven years ago, saw him sick after dinner Myatt entered 
nit » the details of the scene at Shrewsbury where Cook complained of th 
brandy-and-water, He said that Cook was “the worse for 1 juor "5 that 
he « xclaimed, after drinking the brandy-and-water, ** There is something in 
it ; he did not say “it burnt his throat.’ Further, Myatt d posed that 
Palmer did not leave the room before Cook drank th« liquor; that Cook did 
not leave the room until after Palmer and himself had left it; and that he 





did not hear of Cook’s sickness until the next morning He admitted that 
he had visited Palmer in Stafford Gaol with Mr. Jeremiah Smith. Mat- 
the Ws, the railw ty official, stated that the express leaving London at five 
o'clock in the afternoon should arrive at Stafford at 8.42 p.m.: on the 19th 


Nove 50 aunt - 
ssovember it arrived at 8.45 p.m, Mr, Jeremiah Smith, under direct ex- 
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amination, deposed that on the 19th November he met Palmer, for whom h 
W m the watch, comi from the direction of Stafford in a car at ten 
inutes past ten rhey went up to Cook’s room, and Cook said, ** You are 


did not expect you to look in. I have taken the medi- 
rhey did not stay three minutes. Smith de- 





posed that he sent some broth to Cook by a charwoman. [It passed through 
Valmer’s hands I'wo letters from Cook and a memorandum were put in, 
showing that he d money troubles, and that he had mortgaged his horses 
Polestar and Sirius 

Phe cross-examin f Smith was an extraordinary seen The witness 
replied to nearly ey ry q n with great reluctance, and constant evasion, 
lhe Attorney-General wished to ascertain what share he took in negotiating 
the in nee of Walter Palmer's life for 13,0007. Smith * could not recol- 
lect’ anvthing about it Ile could not recollect whether he attested a pro- 
posal on prope ; [it was proved he got 4/. for attesting the proj il] 

yw a signature and asked whether it was his, he said, ** It is very like 
my signature he had some doubt; then, that it was a very clever imita- 
tion; and finally, ** 1 will swear that it is not mine.”’ He might h re- 
ceived the attestation from Pratt; he might have given it to Palmer; he 
could not recollect He admitted that he had obtained an appointment as 
the agent of the Midland Office at Rugeley in order to effect, as agent, an in- 
irance on the life of George Bates for 10,0007. The Attorney-G eral, 
handing a document, said * Refreshing your memory with that, | ask vou, 
were you not applied to by William Palmer in December 1854 to attest a 


Mropos il om the 


proj life 
Geer 


of his brother Walter, for 13,0002. in the Solicitors and 
il Insurance-oftice >?’’—** 1 might have been.”’” “* Were you or were 





you not, Sir? Look at that document, and say have you any doubt upon the 
subject ?’ **I do not like to speak from memory with reference to such 
matters **No; but not speaking from memory in an abstract sens but 
having your memory refi cd by a perusal of that document, have you any 
‘ t that vou wer p d tor”’—“*I have no doubt that I might have 
been applied it.” ** lave you any doubt that in January 1855 vou were 

led on by William Palmer to attest another proposal for 13,000/, on his 
brot s life in another office : look at the document and tell me *—** | see 
the per, but I don’t know: I might have signed it in blank.’ ‘Do you 
usually sign attestations of this nature in blank ? ’’—** 1 have som loubt 
whether I did not sign several of them in blank.”’ ‘On your oath, looking 


at that document, don’t you know that William Palmer applied to you to 


ittest that proposal upon his brother's life for 13,0002, ? ** He did apply 
to me to attest proposals in some oftiees.”’ ** Were they for large amounts? , 
One was for 13,0007." “* Were you applied to to attest another for the 

like sum in the Universal Offiec “IT might be.”’ “* They were made 
much about the same time, were they not? You did not wait for tl l- 
vers to come back to the first application before you made the second ? - 

**1 do not know that any answers were returned at all.” ** Will you swear 
that you were not present when Walter Palmer executed the deed assigning 
the policy upon his life to his brother William Palmer? Now, be careful, 


, 


Mr. Smith, for de pend upon it you shall hear of this again if you are not. 





will not swear that Iwas. 1 think I was not. I am not quite 
positive 
Another portion of the cross- examination of this witness was intended to 
show that he had an improper intimacy with the mother of the prisoner, 
Ife admitted that, although he lived in Rugeley about a quarter of a mile off, 
he sometimes slept three nights a week at Mrs, Palmer's house Her sons 
cre sometimes there and sometimes not. That went on for three or four 
years. A good specimen of Mr. Smith’s mode of answering questions Is the 
tullowing attempt of Mr. Shee to extract something positive from his own 
itness. Mr, Sergeant Shee—* Is there any pretence for saying you have 
ever been charged with any improper intimacy with Mrs, Palmer.” Wit- 
ness—** I hope not.’’ Mr, Sergeant Shee—** Is there any pretence for say- 
ing so?’ Witness—‘* There ought not to be.” Mr. Sergeant She« Is 
there any truth in the statement or suggestion that you have had any im- 
proper intimacy with Mrs. Palmer ?’ Witness—‘t They might have said 
», but they had no reason for saying so.””. Mr. Serjeant Shee—** Is there 
iny truth in the statement ?” Witness—* I should say not.”” (Laughter.) 


Sergeant Shee desired to reply upon part of the evidence ; but the Court 


decided that he had no right to reply. 


rhe defence hav#®g closed, the Attorney-General replied upon the whole 
of the evidence at very considerable length. He repeated the charge— 
that, having been first practised upon by antimony, Cook was killed 
by strychnine. All the witnesses for the prosecution said he died from te- 
tanus; but was it a case of tetanus produced by strychnine He revived 


the evidence to support the position that Cook could not have died from 
idiopathic tetanus, tetanus, because the first is a disease not of 

iinutes but of days, and be« regards the second there was no pre- 
tence for saying that Cook was suffering from lesion in any part of the body. 
( ition that he 


or traumath 


tuse as 





Phe evidence of Dr. Savage nege* ved the supp was suffering 
from syphilitic affection Dr nneley reterred Cook's death to idiopa- 
thie tetanus; but neral c u.wons destroy the consciousness of the saf- 
ferer before they kill him, and Cook retained his consciousness to the end, 
Mr. Partridge said that the granules in the spinal cord mig ht have occa- 
sioned tetanic convulsi it he would not pledge his reputation that 
such was the fact in Cook's ¢ In all there were five different theories 
set up by the defence to aecount for the death of Cook,—genet il convulsions, 
epilepsy proper, epilepsy with tetanic complications, arachnitis, and angina 
pectoris; but all the medical men for the defen wreed with Sir Benjamin 
Brodie that they know of no disease to which the symptoms in Cook's case 
could be referred. Ile showed that there was a close stmilarity between the 
symptoms in the f Cook and those in the authenticated cases of death 
by strvehnin M Smyth, Mrs. Dove, and the Glasgow girl; and he in- 
sisted that the Jury could not hesitate to declare that Cook died by strychnine, 
ile admitted the case was not without its ditticulties—no stryehnine had 
been found But the stomach was sent to Dr. Taylor in a most unfavour- 
ible state, and it is net certain that the poison can be found im all cases, 
But his case did not rest there Ihere was one part of the case on which 
Sergeant Shee did not venture a word of explanation : did Palmer posses 
yvehnine? That ground had been entirely ibandoned by the defence, 
Phe Attorney-G« 1 dwelt long upon this point—that whether Newton 
ive Palmer strychnine on Monday or not, there was no doubt that Palmer 
vuvht strvelnine of Roberts on Tuesday. Account for that six grams of 
trychnia, th purchase of which 1s an undoubted and indisputable fact. 
\ it purch sed for a patient produce him if for any other pur- 
pose—let it be explained. Why did not Palmer get the strychnine from 
Lhirlby because Thirlby knew Palmer could have no legitimate | for 
han artick ‘ Palmer no longer practised except among # sn ill cirele 


he case was wholly un- 


That part of t 
But some facts were cited to 


of his relatives and particular friends.” 


covered, unmet, without a shadow of explanation 


show that Palmer had no guilty intention : he ealled in two medical men—old 
Mr. Bamford, and Mr. Jones, who, in spite of the fearful symptoms atten ling 
Cook’ death, susp ected nothin Palmer, however, did not know that Jones 


intended to sleep in Cook’s room; and had he not slept there Cook would have 


died unseen. ‘The Attorney-General dwelt at some length on other points in 
the case—the presence of antimony in the bedy, an undoubted and undis- 
puted fact ; the balance of testimony to the effect that the broth sent by 


Smith, and warmed in Palmer’s kitchen, by Palmer hims¢ If, produced sick- 
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ness in Elizabeth Mills ; the 
a “* bilious attack ”’; ‘ 
strychnine and the probability of finding it after death ; Palmer’s behaviour 
at the post-mortem examination ; his attempt to bribe Myatt the post-boy 
to upset Mr. Stevens and the jar; the atte “4 to obtain the 
Cheshire as a witness to the signature of Cook after his death ; 
cident of the be tting-book. ** Oh,’ says Palmer, 
use.’ ‘ No use, ’ replies Stevens, “I am the best judge of the 7 
no use?’ ‘Bee ause,’ he is told, ‘dead men’s bets are void, and Cook re- 
ceived some of his money on the course.’ Dead men’s bets are void—true ; 
but the y are not void when they have been received. Who received the 
dead mun’s bets }—the prisoner at the bar. Who appropriated the proceeds 
of the bets ?—the prisoner at the bar. Who was answerable for the bets >— 
the prisoner at the bar. Who was interested in concealing the 
the Pe ‘ts }—the prisoner at the bar. The executor of the deceased wanted 
to know what he was entitled to receive. The prisoner tells him the record 
is of no use. If it had been found, Stevens would have seen that he was 
entitled to receive 1020/. Does this throw no light upon the case ?”’ In 
the course of his address, the 
the professional witnesses for the defence, whom he accused of perverting 
the facts and starting ingenious theories ; and he denounced Mr. Jeremiah 
Smith as a most disereditable and unworthy witness. 

The Attorney-General finished his reply at half-past six on Saturday. On 
Sunday, the Jury, still in charge as before, were taken to Epping Forest. 

On ‘Monday morning, the Lord Chief Justice be ‘gan to sum up 
the whole case; and on Tuesday he brought it to a close. The plan 
he adopted was the simplest and the fairest. He went over the whol 
of the evidenee, in two sections—first the evidence for the Crown, 
then the evidence for the defence. He caused nearly the whole mass 
of testimony to be read; connecting the parts with observations bring- 
ing out the turning-points of the case as presented on either side. 
When he had caused a fact or facts to be laid before the Jury, he repeatedly 
remarked, that it was for them to say whether they believed it, and what 
inference they should draw from it. Thus, with regard to the motive, he 
showed the desperate state of Palmer's cireumstances ; recalled his forgeries ; 
the insurance effected at his instance on the life of his brother and assigned 
to him ; the fact that his finances were in November reduced to the lowest 
eb); the great pressure upon him at the moment; the fact that he appro- 
priated Cook’s money to the payment of his de bts, by means of a forged 
check : it was for the Jury to say what weight they would attach to these 
facts. With regard to the evidence of Mills, (as ‘to = poisoned broth,) 
Lord Campbell said there was no warrant for believing cither that 
she was bribed or that she had been instructed to give evidence pre- 
judicial to Palmer. Her statement before the Coroner had omitted 
one of the facts she stated before the Court—her sickness on tasting 
the broth: but she explained this by stating that she was nof asked the 
question before : hertestimony before the Court was corroborated by that of 
Lavinia Barnes, and it was for the Jury to say whether thus corroborated 
it was not worthy of belief. Lord'\Campbell also dwelt upon the fact that if 
the Jury did not believe Newton, [upon whose testimony, however, he 
threw no doubts,] Roberts, who deposed that Palmer bought strychnine of 
him, was not contradieted in any way. That evidence was undenied and 
unquestioned ; yet there was not even a suggestion as to what became of the 
strychnine. Lord Campbell saw no reason to doubt the evidence of Myatt, 
the post-boy; or that Palmer was anxious to have the body fastened up; or 
that he tampered with the Coroner Ward, or the Postmaster Cheshire. 
These were serious matters, In dealing with the medical evidence, Lord 
Campbell called the attention of the Jury to the fact that no strychnine was 
found in the body. ‘The prisoner’s counsel very naturally placed great re- 
liance on that fact. But it did not admit of a doubt that in four « xperi- 
ments tried by Dr. Taylor and Dr. Rees, strychnine was only found in the 
body in two cases. He did not see what interest Dr. Taylor had to giy 
evidence against the prisoner: he had been questioned about some indis- 
creet letters he had written; but against Dr. Rees there was no imputation 
whatever, and he concurred with Dr. Taylor. With regard to the medical 
evidence for the defence, Lord Campbell made some severe remarks on those 
gentlemen who were rather advocates than witnesses for the prisoner. Dr. 
Nunnueley displayed an interest not quite becoming a witness in a court of 
justice. Having gone over the whole of the evidence, Lord Campbell re- 
marked, that as regarded the motive of the prisoner, the Jury would pro- 
bably think that the case remained untouched. Then the conduct of the 
prisoner remained unexplained. If the Jury thought the symptoms were 
consistent with death by strychnine, then they must take that in connexion 
with other evidence, so that they might decide whether Palmer adminis- 
tered the poison. 

Mr. Sergeant Shee attempted to show that Lord Campbell had rested the 
verdict on the question whether Cook's symptoms were consistent with 
death by strychnine : the question should be, whether the medical evidence 
established beyond a reasonable doubt the death of Cook by strychnine, 

Lord Campbell said, that the question he submitted was, that if the Jury 
thought that Cook died from natural causes, they should aequit P alimer; 
but that if they thought Cook’s symptoms were consistent with death by 
strychnine, and that Palmer administered the strychnine, then they must 
find the prisoner guilty. ‘ : 

The Jury retired at eighteen minutes past two on Tuesday, and returned 
at twe uty-tive minutes to four o'clock. Palmer, who had been taken out, 
was again brought in. The buzz of excitement which ran round the court 
on the reappearance of the Jury was hushed by the formal question of the 
Clerk of the Arraigns—‘** Gentlemen of the Jury, are you all unanimous in 
your verdict ?’’ The Foreman—* We are. Yhe Clerk of the Arraig 
** How say you, gentlemen, do you find the prisoner at the bar ; oie or 
not guilty?” The Foreman, (rising, and in a distinct and firm tone 
*“* We find the prisoner Guilty.’ 

The prisoner, who exhibited some slight pallor and the least possibl 
shade of anxiety upon the return of the Jury to the box, almost instantly 
recovered his self- -possession and his demeanour of comparative indifference 
He maintained his firmness and perfect calmness after the delive ry of the 
verdict ; and during the passing of the sentence he looked an interested al- 
though utterly unmoved spectator. 

The Clerk of the Arraigns—* Prisoner at the bar, you stand convicted of 
murder: what have you to say why the Court should not give you judg- 
ment to die, according tolaw?’’ The question is one of a formal nature, 
and the prisoner made no answer. 

The Judges then assumed the black cap; and the Lord Chief Justice pro- 
nounced sentence in the following terms—‘* William Palmer, after a long 
and impartial trial, you have been convicted by a jury of your country of 
the crime of wilful murder. In that verdict my two [earned brothers, who 
have so anxiously watched this trial, and myself, entirely concur, and we 
consider the conviction altogether satisfactory. The case is attended with 
such cirrumstances of aggravation that I will not dare to touch upon them. 
Whetier this be the first and only offence of this sort which you have com- 
mitted, is certainly known only to God and your own conscience. It is sel- 
dom that such a fi imiliarity with the means of death should be shown with- 
out long experience: but for this offence, of which you have been found 
guilty, your life is forfeited. You must prepare to die ; and I trust that, 
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as you can expect no mercy in this world, you will, a repentance of your 
crimes, seek to obtain merey from Almighty God. "Phe act of Parliament 
on which you have been tried, and under which you have been brought to 
the bar of this Court at your own request, gives leave to the Court to direct 
that the sentence under such circumstances shall be executed either within 
the jurisdiction of the Central Criminal Court or in the county where the 
offence was committed. We think that for the sake of example the sen. 
tence ought to be executed in the county of Stafford. I hope that that terrih le 
example will deter others from committing such atrocious crimes; and that 
it will be seen, whatever art, or caution, or experience may accomplish 
that such an offence will surely be detected and_ punis shed How. 
ever destructive poison may be, it is so ordained by Providence, for 
the safety of its creatures, that there are means of detecting and 
punishing those who administer it. I again implore you to repent, 
and to prepare for the awful change which awaits you. I will not 
seek to harrow up i feelings by any enumeration of the circumstance of 
this foul murder; but I will content myself now by passing upon you the 
sentence of the law,—which is, that you be taken from hence to the gaol of 
Newgate, and be thence removed to the gaol of the county of Stafford, being 
the county in which the offence for which you stand convicted was com. 
mitted, and that you be taken thence to the place of execution, and be there 
hanged by the neck until you be dead ; and that your body be afterwards 
buried within the precincts of the prison in which you shall be last con. 
fined after your conviction. And 4. iy the Lord of fleaven have mercy on 
your soul. Amen.” 

The prisoner was immediately removed from the dock, and the trial was at 
an end ? 

Mr. James, Q.C., applied that the bills bearing the acceptance of Mrs, 
Sarah Palmer, which had been proved to have been forged, should be im- 
pounded ; an ap plication which the Court without hesit iti mg ain. 

Turning then to the Jury, the Lord Chief Justice said—* I beg to return to 
you, gentlemen, the warm ‘thanks of my learned brothers and myself for the 
service Which you have rendered to your country upon this occasion. Your 
conduct throughout this protrs acted trial, which you have attended, — 
at much serious inconvenience to yourselves, has been such as to merit o 
utmost commendation. I only hope , and I doubt not, that you will be re 
warded for your patient attention and for the sacrifices which you have 
made, by the : ap probation of your own consciences and the ‘p proving voice of 
Lord Cam pbell also thanked the Sheritls for their excel]. 


your country. 
he nt arrangements, 


he convict was removed in a cab the same evening from Newgate to Eus- 
ton Square; whence he started by railway for Statford, in a urge of two 
eaolers. A considerable crowd was soon collected, and he was the centre of 
all glances. As soon as he got into a carriage, the blind was drawn down. 
Palmer's behaviour throughout the whole trial was remarkable for the 








coolest self-command. He seldom showed even the slight mxiety. He 
looked steadfastly at the witnesse and stood without support in the dock. 
Every now and then he wrote rem: arks and suggestions on slips « f paper and 
handed them to his counsel. He seems to have fully made up his mind for 
an acquittal. During a pause in the summing-up of Lord ¢ m~ bell, Palmer 


handed down a slip of paper, containing the words—** I think the v'l — a 
verdict of Not guilty.” After sentence, he is said to have complained of the 
unfairness of Lord Campbell's summing-up. Before he left Newgate, anew 


suit of clothes was put on him, and other precautions were taken to guard 
iwainst suicide. 

In Stafford Gaol, Palmer has been taciturn, but not apparently dejected, 
Mr. John Smith, his solicitor, and his brother George Palmer, are, it 1s said, 
about to urge a mitigation of the sentence, on the ground that there is “a 
conflict in the medical testimony and an absence of direct proof.”” The exe- 
cution is fixed for Saturday the 14th June.] 

Danger to gold-ships. William Lewis was charged before the Thames 
Police Magistrate, on Monday, with cons piring to murder the captain and 
crew of the Stebonheath and to piratically run away with the ship. Lewis, a 


tall, dark, resolute-looking fellow, shipped as a seaman at Melbourne ; the 


bonheath had a crew of thirty-six, with twenty-two passengers ; the gold 

| on board was valued at 244,000/,; Lewis lusted for the treasure. A few days 
after leaving port, he proposed to three other sailors to murder the officers, 
‘dose’ the crew with laudanum, throw most of the passengers overboard, 
keeping the young women, take the ship to Peru, get out the gold, and then 


Lewis was provided 


seuttle her, leaving the unhappy women to drown. 
pistols, powder 


with laudanum, a keg of brandy, bowie-knives, revolvers, 


and shot, and a life-preserver. The three seamen informed Captain Ser- 
geant of the atrocious proposal ; Lewis was seized, ironed, and brought home 
t prisoner; his weapons were also found and taken possession of by Mr. 
Sergeant, So impressed were the passengers with the dangers they and 


n, Bolitho, and 


their families had esc: iped by the three seamen-— W hittingt: 
to be prest nted 


Kent—having proved tru men, that they subseribed llo/ 
to these sailors. 





Lewis was re¢xamined on Wednesday. Bolitho, Whittington, and Kent, 
detailed the atrocious proposals made to them. Lewis told them of crimes 
he had committed in Australia, and said that he and a gang in a_ schooner 
had once seized a Californian ship, got 7000 ounces of gold, and then seut- 
tled the ship, drowning the people on board. Mr. Yardley asked Captain 
Sergeant if it is not the custom to s arch the chest or bag of sailors who 

ome on board at Melbourne? The witness answered that it is not. Mr, 
y idley remarked, that this ease would be a warning for the future to all 
captains sailing from Australia. Lewis is committed for trial 

William May, a billiard-marker, has been remanded by Alderman Sir 
Robert Carden on an extraordinary char that of having “ loitered about 
London Bridge with intent to commit suicide, and having assisted a woman 
unknown to  Aesee herself.” Frederick Gill, a lamplighter, described the 
occurrence ** About twenty minutes past three o'clock this morning, I was 


turning off the gas-lamps on London Bridge, and I saw a girl on the South- 
wark side of the bridge alone. I passed her; and in about five minutes after- 
wards, on returning over the bridge towards the City, I saw the same cirl 
standing outside on the ledge below the railing, and the prisoner was stand- 
ing on the seat of the recess, holding her by the wrist. He said to her, 


‘Jump in,’ and let go her wrist, and said, ‘Go on, and I'll follow 





you.’ She directly jumped from the bridge into the water. He 
then said, ‘My God! ] did not think she'd do it.’ He still stood there, 
and I went up to him and said to him, ‘ You vagabond! you vagabond! you 
| ought to be ashamed of yourself: you have murdered that girl!’ He made 
no answer. I saw the girl floating along the water, and heard her cry out, 
‘Save me—help!’ I hallooed out as loud as I could; but she sank before 
the boats got up to her.’ Other witnesses partially corroborated Gill; but 
they were not near enough to hear the words of May to the girl: two saw 
him assist her over the parapet. Both May and the girl appeared to have 
been drinkin When a policeman came up, May professed that he had 
been trying to prevent the girl from destroying herself. The girl’s body has 


| 


been found, 

The Lord Mayor has fined Messrs. Stubbing and - , of Leadenhall Mar- 
| ket, 20/.,—the extreme penalty—for selling a large quantity of beef unit 
for human food, 
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Mr. Charles Garnar, a zine-worker of Ques u Street, Cheapside, was killed 
+ the London Bridge terminus on Wednesday, through his own impru- 
wes Hie was one of a crowd all eager to enter a train for Epsom > he 
seized hold of the handle of a door while the train was in motion; sud- 

. lost his grasp, fell between the carriages and the platform, and 


. aly nedfally crushed. He died in three hours. 











a 


dence. 


Provincial. 

Many other towns added their quota to the Peace celebration of the 
Metropolis on the 29th. At Portsmouth, there were inspection of troops, 
firing of a feu-de-joie, fireworks from the fleet, and so on. Among the 
places where the people made holiday and means were provided for their 
amusement, were Leicester, Shrewsbury, Liverpool, Birmingham, Chat- 
ham, Cheltenham, Sheffield. 


Ersom Races. 


The British equine festival on Epsom Downs has becu celebrated this 
week under not very favourable conditions. The “skyey influences” 
were by no means benign, except on the first day. But the sun burst 
brilliantly forth just as the great race was run. Nevertheless, it is re- 
corded that the masses of spectators were greater than in any year since 
1840, when the Queen and Prince Albert were present. Prince Albert 
and Prince Frederick William of Prussia were on the ground; and the 
usual crowd of distinguished gentlemen. 

The chief races on ‘Tuesday were the Craven Stakes, for which thirteen 
started—won by Sir J. Hawley’s Kalipyge (Salter); and the Woodcote 
Stakes, for which fifteen started—won by Mr. Barnard’s Alarm (D. Hughes.) 

On Wednesday, no fewer than twenty-four horses started for the Derby. 
The race is exclusively run by three-year-olds ; the length of the course is 
, mile-and-a-half ; the stakes are fifty sovereigns each; the second horse 
receives 1007. There were 213 subscribers. At starting, the betting was 
8 to 1 agst [Lord Derby's] Fazzoletto (taken freely), 7 to 2 agst Wentworth, 
1] to 2 agst Cannobie, 8 to l agst Artillery, 12 to 1 agst Fly-by-Night, 12 
to Lagst Vandermeulin, 14 to l agst Yellow Jack, 20 to 1 agst Ellington. 


The first four reached the post in the following orde1 





Admiral Hareourt’s Ellington, by Flying Dutchman ( Alderoft ea Sa 
Mr. Howard’s Yellow Jack, by Birdeatcher ( Wells saeae 2 
Lord J, Seott’s Cannobie, by Melbourne (R. Sherwood ain ccoee © 
Lord Derby’s Fazzoletto, by Orlando (Flatman).,... “<a 


« The first to show prominently in the front was The Coroner; behind 
him was Aleppo, heading aruck which comprised Fazzoletto, Vandermeulin, 
Cannobie, Artillery, Wentworth, Bird-in- Hand, Astrologus, Bay Hilton, 
and Ellington, who were clustering well together in nearly the orde1 
named. At the top of the hill Aleppo rushed up to the Coroner and obtained 
the lead, the Coroner falling back, and Vandermeulin going on second, with 
Fuzzoletto, Bay Hilton, Artillery, Wentworth, Cannobie, Ellington, Bird- 
in-Hand, and Astrologus showing well up in his wake, close together 
and pretty nearly in the order in which we have set down their 
names. Aleppo carried on the running round Tattenham Corner, and 
Yellow Jack now began to draw forward, and at the Road he took 
the second place, with Bay Hilton’s head at his neck and Fazzoletto 
and Cannobie lying close up. At the distance Aleppo disappeared from the 
front, and left Vandermeulin with a slight lead, Bay Hilton being second, 
Fazzoletto, Ellington, and Wentworth the next three, Artillery being now 
beaten off. Soon afterwards Yellow Jack went up to Vandermeulin, and 
raced with him head and head; Bay Hilton dropping back, and Ellington, 
hiding his time, in close attendance on the first two. Half-way up the dis- 
tance Vandermeulin tired, and Ellington came out, with Yellow Jack in hot 
pursuit, and, after a most exciting race in, beat him easily by a length, half 

length separating the second from the third, and a length the third from 
the fourth; Vandermeulin was fifth, and Aleppo sixth. Wentworth was 
forward in the next lot. In the extreme rear were Cotswold, Newington, 
Mr, Verdant Green, Astrologus, and the Prince. Artillery was last but one, 
and Wandering Willie absolut ly last.”’ 


Thursday is what is called an “ off day ” at Epsom. There was pretty 
good sport, but few people to see it. On Friday the chief event was the race 
for the Oaks. The stakes are fifty sovereigns each; there were 136 sub- 
scribers. The race is contested solely by three-year-old fillies. Ten started 
yesterday At starting the betting was 2 to 1 against Mineepie, 6 to 1 
against Victoria, 20 to 1 each against Melissa and Fair Geraldine—the four 
first horses. They arrived at the post in the following order. 





Mr. H. Hill’s Mincepie, by Sweatmeat (A Day).. henennecseene. 
Lord Clifden’s Melissa, by Orlando (Sly . TTT TT icon 2 
Mr. Bo Victoria, by Melbourne ( Bartholomew . anon 3 
Mr. II. Stone’s Fair Geraldine, by Footstool — 4 


The favourite hung back until the horses had entered * the Straight”’ ; 
when she closed with Victoria and Melissa, shooting past the former, and 
veating the latter by a neck 


Retribution. About fifty American seamen, m my of them Coloured men, 
have deserted from American sh ps in the Tyne, and taken service with 
English s ips, for the sake of higher wages. The American masters have 
applied to the Magistrates to know if they can help them to recover th 





sailors; but they cannot there is no treaty between this country and the 
United States for the restoration of runaway seamen. Forme rly, English 
mariners frequently deserted in American ports, ind no doubt the Yankees 
thought it wasa good thing to have no treaty on the subject : ow, it seems, 
English service is better than Americ an, and the ‘cute Statesmen find th 
inconvenience caused by having no treaty. 

The father and mother of Ellen Barrett, a child who lived at Apsley 
Guise near Woburn, and Elizabeth Barrett, a grown-up sister of Ellen, are 
m awaiting their trial for killing Ellen by starvation and ill-usage 
lother children were dreadfully maltreated—made to work hard, 

eaten, tortured with filthy ingenuity. The other children wer 
reseued in time, but Ellen died , post-morte m examination showed that 


had " . “6 ; 
hardly any stomach; a surgeon attributed this to constant 








disus ‘ 


The re were no fewer than 231 prisoners in charge of the Liverpool Police 
and brought before the Magistrates on Monday morning, for offences com- 
mitted between that time and the previous Saturday This number is 
unprecedented even in Live rpool, a is considerably over one prisoner in 
every 2000 of the population , 

No fewer than twelve miners have died from an ¢ xplosion of fire-damp in 
& colliery be longing to the Governor and Company of Copperminers at Car- 
narvon. The cause of the « xplosion is not known with certainty ; it is sur- 
mised that a collier opened his safety-lamp, or that a lamp was broken by a 
Sill of coal from the roof. ' ? 
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Dublin illuminated on the 29th: the public offices werg lighted up 
with great splendour. There was a military review in the Phenix Park 
in the morning ; and at night a brilliant show of fireworks, attended by 
- throngs of spectators that defied calculation.” 


There is a reduction of nearly 50 per cent in the number of paupers 
this year in the Galway workhouse as compared with the corresponding 
period in 1855, In the latter year the numbers were 862, to 487 in 1856, 

At length we have some notion of the financial position of the Tipperary 
Bank, and the creditors are agreeably surprised by the announcement of a 
first dividend of 2s, in the pound, payable on the 17th June (s far as can 
be ascertained, the claims on the bank are 430,500/., of which 105.0002. con- 
sists of ** English draughts over-due,.”” The other side of the account pre- 
sents these figures 

Cash in bank, Govern 





tock, and bills remaining du £25,000 





Bills over-due at date « cial manager's ntment (a la 
proportion bad c " 565.000 
Bills since over-duc - n 12.000 
Over-drawn account nelud John Sadleir’s 0,000 
rhe manager proposes to make a call of 402. per share on all the contribu- 
tories. The number of shares nominally liable to the call is 5439, but there 


are deductions to be made from these, 
Master Murphy decided, on Tuesday, that Mr. James Birch Kennedy and 
other former shareholders of the Tipperary Bank, having disposed of their 


shares within the last three years, must appear on the list of contributories, 





Tipperary is becoming a model county: there is not a single prisoner for 


trial in Clonmel Gaol 


SCOTLAND. 

Thursday was kept as a general holiday at Edinburgh \ royal salute 
was fired from the Castle guns; the Lord High Commissioner held a 
levee; and there was a grand display of fireworks in the Queen's Park, 
** Almost the entire population turned out,” and “ an imm number 
came from distant places At Glasgow business was generally sus- 
pe nded; there was a m litary pai ide, and fe u-de-} 1; CXCUTSIONS by 
steamers and rail; and displays of fireworks by private persons. ‘There 
were no illuminations at either Edinburgh or Glasgow. 





The General Assembly of the Established Church, and the Assembly 
of the Free Church, have sat from day to day during the greater part of 
the week. At the sitting of the former on Friday, a resolution against 
the Lord Advocate’s Parochial Schools Bill was carried by 120 to 3; and 
on Tuesday, a motion reversing a resolution of last year’s Assembly, 
which refused the grants of the Government in aid of education in In- 
dia, was carried by 195 to 64. 

At the sitting of the Free Church Assembly on Wednesday, a motion 
was carried, by 191 to 34, approving generally of both the Educational 
Bills of the Lord Advocate, on the ground that they remove scrious ob- 
stacles to the right settlement of the education question, and give an op- 
portunity for a movement in the direction of supplying the educational 
wants of the burghs., 

In the First Division of the Court of Session, on Tuesday, judgment was 
delivered in the case of Fenton versus Livingstone, attirming the decision 
of the Court below. In this case, the question was, whether one Alexander 
Livingstone was legitimate, and therefore entitled to certain es in Seot- 
land rhe defender’s father, on the death of his first wife, had married his 
wife’s sister, and Alexander Livingstone was the issue of that marriage. 
Lord Ardmillan, Ordinary, had decided that he was the offs f a mar- 
land; that he was in every point of view an Eng- 
ding to the law of England he was |! timate. The 
He laid it down that the offspring 
ility of the mar- 








riage celebrated in En 
lishman; and that ac 
Lord President concurred in this view. 
of a marriage of the kind described are legitimate if the l 
riage has not been contested during the lifetime of the father and mother, 
In Scotland, such marriages are illegal : but the defender inexion 
with Scotland or its law He isan Englishman; and th iswer of the 
law of Scotland to the appeal made in this case must be, that it rr ognized 
the status of legitimacy which belonged to Alexander Livingstone The 
other Judges (Lords Ivory, ¢ iwrichill, and Deas) concurred with the Lord 


President. 





Foreiqu and Colonial. 
SFranrt.—Paris is all agog with its anticipated cattle-show, which 
divides attention with the approaching baptism of the Imperial infant, 


Notre Dame is undergoing prodigious ornamentation to fit it for the 
latter ceremony, which will take place in about a fortnight Everything 


will be done to impress on the minds of the volatile P ins the fact 
that they have an Imperial Prince, a sort of hostage to fort It is a 
fact that the sum of 600,000 francs has been subscribed in Paris, apropos 
of the birth of the Child of Franc« ** as a token of gratitud und devo- 


tion,” and presented to the Empress. The Minister of the Interior an- 
nounces that the money will be made a ** fund of charity for the chil- 
dren of the people” under the patronage of th Imperial boy 

The “ Universal Exhibition of Cattle and Agricultural Productions’ 
will be opened on the Ist of June—tomorrow. Stalls and pens are pro- 
vided for 1000 animals, some of which have arrived from foreign coun- 
tries. Splendid apartments have been fitted up for the Emperor and 
Empress, and admirable accommodation for the public, the competitors, 
and officials 

Our Queen's birthday was celebrated at Paris by Lord Cowley on Sa- 
turday. Ata dinner to the French and Foreign Ministers, the health 
of the Queen was proposed by Count Walewski. 

Secret societies, it is well known, have not been extirpated under the 
Only the other day, eighteen persons were sent need, 
at Cognac, to periods of imprisonment varying from two years to one 
month for belonging to a secret society. The Paris correspondent of the 
Times throws some light on the subject in an interesting letter des ribing 
the moral and geographical traits of the compressed agitation Paris 
and Lyons are its centres; Paris is the head, Lyons is expected to be 
the hand of the revolution. In the associations of Lyons are men of 
all political colours, but the predominant hue is a reflec tion of 1793; and 
Robespierre, Babeuf, Marat, &c., are its guides and philosophers, It is 
remarked that the doctrines and influence of this—the party of the Revo- 
lution—follow the course of the great rivers, the Rhone, the Sadne, the 


Imperial régime 
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Loire, and their affluents. The agents for the dissemination of those 





SPE 


| self. I looked at the depth below me, and let myself drop. A uae of 


doctrines, and for the organization of the party, are chicfly the rivermen | 


—notably the flotteurs of the Niévre, and the debardeurs of the Yonne. 
Socialism founds its strength upon the Lyons districts, and has its head- 
quarters in Lyons, Rive de Gien, and St. Etienne. It is strong also in 
the Nivernais, at La Charité, Cosne, Clamecy, and Fourchambcault. 
The hawkers, small attorneys and advocates, and the rivermen, are the 
active agents of communication. The bulk of the population acted on by 
revolutionary agencies is subject to much local oppression, and con- 
demned to a miserable and cheerless life. These things are well known 
to the Government, and they cannot form yery pleasant food for the 
contemplations of the Elect of December. 

The Moniteur of Thursday states that “the work of Baron de Bazen- 
court borrows no official character from the fact that it is dedicated to the 
Emperor. M. de Bazancowt has written his book according to his 
own views, and he alone is responsible for the facts and opinions con- 
tained therein.” [This would have more effectively met the requirements 
of the case had the official organ of the French Government expresssd 
some regret that M. de Bazancourt, a writer appointed by the Minister of 
Public Instruction, had been seduced into partial and unfair statements 
of the events he was instructed to narrate. } 

Staly.—Some unpleasant indications of the unquenchable spirit that 
animates the Lombards have shown themselves. Ominous writings on 
walls, such as, “ Viva Vittorio Emmanuelle!” “ Viva il nostro Re!” 
“Viva Cavour!” “ Viva il Ministro Italiano!’ have appeared suddenly 
in Milan and other towns of Lombardy. At Genoa, the students have 
held a grand banquet—their toast “ Unity of Italy.” 
ing insults and threats against the Austrian Consul have been pasted at 
the corners of several streets, and torn down by the Police. On one 
evening several persons assembled under the windows of the Consul, 
threw stones against the door and at the Austrian arms over it, and ut- 
tered cries of ** Down with the Consul! war with Austria!” The walls 
of Turin are covered with the words, *‘ Death to Austria! Long live 
Victor Emmanuel, King of Italy!” Such are the statements in the 
journals. 

It is stated that Austria is secking a guarantee of her Italian posses- 
sions from the European Governments; a report, however, not in any 
way authenticated. 

It is remarked that Baron Werner, Under-Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs at Vienna, has gone or is going to Italy, probably Rome, for the 
benefit of his health; but the true reason of the journey is supposed to 
be “some mission to the Papal Government.” M. de Walewski, the 
brother of the French Minister, recently passed through Genoa, on his 
way to Rome, ‘‘on a mission connected with the reforms recommended 
by France to the Papal Government.” It is said that Austria’s desires 
of reform at Rome would be satisfied by compliance with the following 
recommendations—“ 1, A change in the system of publicinstruction. 2, 
A radical reform in the administration of justice. 3, Troops to be raised 
in the country. 4, Construction of the projected railroads, and incite- 
ment to commercial enterprise on the part of the Government.” 


M. Manin, the distinguished defender of Venice, has published a letter 
| ations, and the gradual disposal of the surplus stores of the speculative 


against the ‘‘theory of the poniard.” He refuses to argue the ques- 
tion. ‘ The feelings of every honest man in Italy and abroad reject, 
reprove, and abominate such a doctrine—the doctrine of destroying 
human life by acts of treachery, at any time, in any place, and for any 
motive whatever.” The National party must separate itself solemnly 
and irrevocably from assassins. It seems strange that in denouncing 
assassination he should haye to add that he is performing “‘ an act of 
courage.” 

Felice Orsini, one of Mazzini’s most determined followers, who was 
arrested at Hlermanstadt in Transylvania in 1854, and afterwards con- 
fined in the castle of St. Georgio, Mantua, under sentence of death, has 
escaped, and has informed his friends by letter of the interesting fact. 
There were three cells in the corridor where he was confined, six feet 
long by three broad. The windows were two yards from the floor, and 
were guarded with two rows of iron bars a yard apart, and outside them 
an iron wire grating. The distance from the window to the ditch was 
thirty yards, Eight soldiers watched in the corridor, who with the 
keepers maintained an almost constant surveillance over the prisoners. 

** About the end of January, I was put into cell No, 4, the worst in the 
castle, and I almost despaired of ever being able to escape from it ; the win- 
dow was more than two yards from the ground, and to work at it 1 was ob- 
liged to stand on the back of my chair. The rows of iron bars were a yard 
apart; the outside grating be ing one-tenth of the distance beyond. The 
bars were extremely thick, especially the inside ones, and the height from 
the window to the level of the ditch was thirty yards—I myself measured it 
with a string. 
though very slight, would have been heard by the sentinel, who, after the 
half-past nine o'clock visit, came every five minutes to the door. I worked 
therefore in the day-time; and my ear had become so accustomed to the 
step of the sentinel, that before he opened the door I always contrived to get 
down and put my chair in its place, and sometimes I would be walking up 
and down humming. I covered over the marks of my work 
powder mixed with black wax and bread. By thus working in the day- 
time in the intervals of the visits, in twenty-four days I had eut away seven 
of the outside bars and one of the inside ones, where they were fixed into 
the wall; and from the wall I had extracted eight bricks, which I hid in 
the straw of my mattress. As for the cord, I had thought of that before. On 
the Ist of February I kept back, without their knowing, the sheets that I ought 
to have sent away to the wash; and on the Ist of March I kept back the towels, 
which were as wide as the sheets and a little longer; and by cutting these 
into strips, I was able, on the 27th of March, to make my cord, fastening 
it with sailor's knots. I let it down into the ditch to try its length, and 
found it even longer than necessary. The 28th and 29th I passed 
in great fear of discovery, being more than usually persecuted by the at- 
tentions of the sentinel, so that 1 could not attempt my eseape. I therefore 
pretended during those two days to be ill, and did not rise from my bed, 
for fear they might chance to examine my straw mattress. They had ceased, 
in my case, to examine the bars. At half-past nine on the evening of the 
29th, at the usual visit from the capo custode, I pretended to be asleep ; but 
the moment they were gone, and while they were going the round of the 
other visits, and so making some noise, I rapidly removed the iron bars I 
had cut—made up two little bundles of necessary clothing 
cord to one of the remaining bars—let it down all its length—hid the bars I 
had removed in the straw, and then lay still again till the second visit, at 
half-past one. I again pretended to be asleep ; and the instant they were 
gone I rose, and quite calmly proceeded to tes myself down by the cord. 
When within six feet from the ground, I felt I could no longer sustain my- 


| the lake ; 


| did not prevent the citizens from openly rejoicing over my escape, 


Placards contain- | 


| them also that the time for idle dreams is at an end. 
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swoon 
I had had 
» to recover 
and wandered round and round the eae 
yut I had so hurt my foot in 
I hoped to escape from the dite h into 
but the entrance to the lake was barred by a grating, J then en 

deavoured, with the help of two nails, to scale the wall of the ditch about 
six feet high, and had almost reached the top when the foot I had hurt failed 
me, and I fell to the bottom, Fortunately, there had lately been a lite 
water in the ditch, and the soft mud prevented the sentinels hearine a 
noise of my fall, I remained there, in the dread of being retaken, til] fy, 
in the morning, when the city-gates were opened ; and ther some peopk 
went by. I called to them, saying that the night before I had been fant 
and fallen into the ditch, and begged them to help me out. Some refused 

but at last some bolder ones helped me ; and I was dragged out with mu h 
difficulty, as I could seareciy help myself. My hands were cut in many 
places. I was very lame, and covered with the mud of the ditch above the 
waist ; yet in that condition I had to cross the bridge within gunshot of the 
castle. What happened after that I must not tell. In eight days I was in 
Switzerland, and able for the first time to attend to my foot. What thy 
Austrians would have done or given to get me again, you can imagine, 
Police circular followed circular, and telegraphic despatch followed tele. 
graphic despatch. All letters were indiscriminately stopped and opened at 
the post-office, and perquisitions made in every part of Mantua; but this 
We 


came over me. I however moistened my mouth with an orange 
the precaution to have upon me, and lay for some moments quict 
myself. I then dressed myself, 
seeking some means to get out of the ditch ; 1 
the fall that I could scarcely walk. 


shall now soon meet.” 

Rn551a.—There is some talk of a new Russian loan; reports of the 
summoning of bankers from Hamburg and Cologne to Berlin; anda 
rumour that Russia is about to have a Crédit Mobilier. 

The Emperor of Russia has extended his tour from Warsaw to Berlin, 
The Crown Prince of Wurtemberg accompanied him. The Queen of 
Saxony, sister of the Dowager Empress of Russia, is also present at the 
Prussian Court. Count Nesselrode and Prince Woronzoff are on their 
way to the same centre of attraction. 

While at Warsaw, the Emperor Alexander received a deputation from 
the inhabitants, and replied to their address to this effeet— 

** My line of conduct towards your country is, absolute forgetfulness of 
the past. Iam content with the l’oles, not merely because, in spite of revo- 
lutions and wars in which all Europe has been entangled, they have not for- 
gotten their duties to their sovereign and to themselves, but still more be- 
cause those of them who have fought in the ranks of my soldiers have dis- 
played a bravery and fidelity which have been proof against all temptation. 
I have them all in my heart, and shall not cease to love the Poles as my 
own children. Tell this, I pray you, to your fellow countrymen; but tell 
No more of reveries, 
Gentlemen, I wish Poland to be happy, and she can only be so by her union 
with Russia.”’ 

General Williams has been one of the lions of the Russian capital. At a 


| ball given by the Princess Youssopoff, he shared the honours of the even- 


| ing with General Edgar N« y; but the latter, we are told, was even more 


| * Enfant de France ” 


remarked, ‘ Russian sympathies for France being greater than any that 
England can inspire.” 
The Crimea.—tThe intelligence from the Crimea is only of embark- 


sutlers to the Russians. One report states that several large new cannon 
have been found in Sebastopol. It has been reported that Marshal Pé- 
lissicr will return to France in time to be present at the baptism of the 
; but the report is denied in letters from the camp, 
The French soldiers who fired upon some of our troops have been ac- 
quitted. 

Turkry.—Some intrigues appear to be going on to retard, if possible, 
the evacuation of the Principalitics by the Austrian troops, or at least to 
secure a continuance of the authority of the Hospodars either as Hospodars 
or as Kaimakans. But the latest information from Jassy is not in favom 
of the system of separation indicated by the Austrian journals. It is 
stated by these accounts, that the Divan of Moldavia had, previously to 
its rising, unanimously voted a congratulatory address to the Hospodar on 
his having demanded from the Congress the union of the two provinces. 


| The news of this vote spread rapidly, and caused the greatest rejoicing 


| protect Germans, who emigrate across the Atlantic every year. 


I could not work at night, because the noise of the saws, | 


with brick- | 


among the population. 

Grrmany.—The Paris Pays announces “ that Prussia has decided upon 
the creation of a naval station on the coast of America, with the view to 
The 
Austrian Government has adopted a similar resolution, and a squadron of 
three vessels is about to be armed at Trieste, to form the Austrian station 
on the American shores. This is the first time that the German Powers 
have sent out armaments of the kind, and this innovation in their policy 
deserves attention.” 


Wuited FStatrs.—The City of Baltimore arrived at Liverpool on 
Wednesday, bringing advices from Philadelphia to the 15th instant. 

The only really important item in the news is the recognition of Wal- 
ker’s Government. 

** A despatch from Washington, of the 15th instant, states that Secretary 
Marcy sent for M. Marcoletta, the Minister from Nicaragua, and informed 
him of the determination of the Administration to receive the Padre Vizil as 
the Minister from the new Government of Nicaragua. M. Marcoletta com- 
vlained of it, as violating the laws of God and of nations; entering his so- 
cmn protest against the proceeding, and informing Mr. Marcy that he should 
prepare an exposé of all the facts, to be communicated by him to the mem- 
bers of the diplomatic corps. Another despatch states that the Pri sident 
would send a message to Congress on the 16th, announcing the recognition 
of the Walker Government, and giving his reasons for that step.” 

Mr. Clayton saw in the newspapers what purported to be a letter from 
Mr. Crampton to Lord Clarendon, stating that Mr. Clayton on various 
occasions said that he “‘ considered Ruatan a British possession, as muc 
as Jamaica or any other British West India island.” In the Senate, Mr. 
Clayton “branded this statement as utterly untrue in every particular.” 
In February or March last, Mr. Crampton called on him to invite him to 
dinner. Mr. Clayton was too unwell to accept the invitation, but he 
asked Mr. Crampton if he knew anything of the charge that Mr. Clayton 





| had ever admitted that Ruatan was exempted from the operation of the 


fastened the | 


treaty; and Mr. Crampton in most unqualified terms acknowledged that 
there was no truth in the report. Mr. Crittenden, who was present by 
accident at the interview, corroborated this account of it. Mr. Fish, 1 


| response to a question from Mr. Clayton, said that in the course of two 


interyiews with Mr. Crampton, the latter had stated that Mr. Clayton 
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always denied that Ruatan was a British possession. There must be some 
mistake in the copy of the letter. No attempt was made to show that 
the letter was authentic. 

Gustralia.—The latest intelligence from Melb yurn¢ _ comes down to 
the 4th March. The charac teristic of the news by this arrival is the 
steady inflow of gold. The Times correspondent, giving facts and figures, 
calculates the future weekly supply of gold at full 60,000 ounces, or the 
raw material of a million of sovereigns monthly. 

"« We have now three distinct classes of diggers, or rather miners—1, 
The surface washers, who produce a good deal of gold, and who earn steady 
wages; this includes shallow sinking. 2, The deep sinkers, who go for 
‘ nuggets,” * jewellers’ shops,’ and 80 forth ; and who like a gambling pur- 
suit, often running the risk of bottoming a deep hole and finding nothing, 
on the chance of grasping fortune by a coup de main, 3. The quartz-« laim 
speculators, who work by machinery and employ men a 


> 
3 
t ros 

t wages. 
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Their machinery is still imperfect, but it is rapidly improving; and as to 
the quartz reefs waiting to be crushed, as it were, they inexhaustible.” 

The number of immigrants is stated to have fallen below the real 
wants of the colony. It is estimated that instead of 20,000, the now 
average rate, the colony would easily absorb 50,000 persons with benctit 
to all. 


Piiscellaurons. 
Much sympathy is felt for Lord Brougham, who, suffering in his 
health, has sustained the loss of his only sister. 
instant. In the midst of his affliction, however, the veteran law-reformer 


I think it | 
inly owing to the last class that we have the steady increase of gold. | 


She died on the 25th | 


did not forget those public duties which he has taken on himself to per- | 


On Tuesday evening, the Lord Chancellor 
read, from his place in the House of Peers, the following letter from 
Lord Brougham— * Grafton Street, May 26. 

“ My dear Chancellor—I am sorry to give you the trouble of these peti- 
tions and of my bills, but my attendance is of course out of the question. 
Indeed I am very unwell; and, besides, seventeen years (both by the time 


form for the public good. 


and work) have left me unable to struggle as I did “under the afflictions of | 


1839; and I may perhaps venture to hope that I have earned a title to some 
rest under the present. Two of the bills are in their last stage, but not the 
most important, that on Judicial Statistics—which I earnestly recommend 
to your care. The prints, I understand, will be delivered today or tomor- 
row ; and you will see that, with its fifty elaborate and carefully-prepared 
schedules, it gives the frame of a complete system of judicial statistics, erimi- 
nal and civil, general and local. 
* Ever yours sincerely, BRovuGHAM,” 

Viscount Sydney has been appointed Lord-Licutenant of Kent, in the 
room of the late Earl Cowper. 

Mr. George Russell, of the Treasury, has been appointed Assistant 
Secretary to the Board of Works, in the room of Mr. Thornborrow, 
superannuated. 


Tue Minit1a.—The following regiments af Militia will be disembodied 
immediately: Anglesey Light Infantry, Bucks, First Cheshire, Chats~ 
worth Rifles, Cornwall Miners, Denbigh Rifles, First Durham, Glamor- 
gan Light Infantry, Lancashire Artillery, Sixth Lancashire, First Mid- 
dlesex, Shropshire, Third Staffordshire, Queen’s Own Light Infantry 
(First Tower Hamlets), Fourth West York, Dumfries, Edinburgh 
County, Fife, Inverness, Galloway.—Globe, May 30. 

Ture Sovnp Dvrs.—According to the latest information from Wash- 
ington, Mr. Marcy, the Secretary of State, has refused to give the Ame- 
rican shipping any instructions respecting the payment of the Sound 
dues, leaving it to the discretion of every master passing the Sound, or 
the Belts, to pay the dues or not. 


The Turkish Ambassador gave another grand banquet to Aali Pasha on 
Saturday: Lord Palmerston was one of the guests. ‘The Earl and Countess 
of Clarendon received the Grand Vizier at dinner on Monday, 

The Archbishop of Armagh celebrated the real birthday of the Queen on 
Saturday by a dinner to the Archbishop of Canterbury and a large number 
of Bishops. 

Lord Holland has been s« riously ill, but he is now recovering. 

M. Augustine Thierry, the historian of the Norman Conquest of England, 
died at Paris on the 22d, in his seventieth year. 

Baron Sina, the great Austrian banker and landowner—reputed to have 
been the richest man in the world—died at Vienna on the 18th, 
venty-three, His property has been computed at four millions sterling! 


aged se- 


Now that the war is at an end, the allowances from the Patriotie Fund | 
will be increased—a shilling per week to each class of widows of non-com- 
missioned officers and privates, and a proportionate increase to the widows 
of officers, The increased outlay will be 12,000/. a year. There are at pre- 
sent in receipt of allowances—officers’ widows, 74; children, 143; orphans 
who have lost both parents, 6 ; noncommissioned officers’ and privates’ 
Widows, 2850; children, 3310 ; orphans who have lost both parents, 113 

Further trials of the monster wrought-iron gun of Messrs. Horsfall have 
all tended to prove its « xtraordinary powers and complete efficiency. 


It is said that a Synod of the Rabbins of France and Algeria is about to 
be held m Paris shortly, with the object of examining the propriety of 
transferring the observance of the Jewish Sabbath from Saturday to Sunday. 

The “fast”? of Ramazan at Const imtinople has degenerated into an ex- 
cuse for feasts, which are carried on through the night, and more than mak« 
up for the fasting of the day. The doctors get plenty of custom. 

The subs riptions and collections for the Memorial Church at Constanti- 
nople exceed 10,000/. 

A band has been hired by subscription at Leeds to play on Sunday after- 
noons on Woodhouse Moor. 


A British merchant steamer has ascended the Neva to St. Petersburg 
the first feat of the kind. The Spurn, 700 tons, is of exceedingly light 
draught of water; she was built to ply between Grimsby and the Baltic. 
Nine similar vessels are built or are in course of construction for an Anglo- 

rench company who intend to trade between Grimsby and ports on the 
shallow rivers of France—as Rouen. . 


2 The Admiralty have invited new tenders for the Australian mail service 
— Ww qealn-V ess ls, of not less than 2200 tons each, are required to run be- 
een Suez and Melbourne, calling at Point de Galle. The contractors ar 


to state what a 


tended to Sydu 


lditional remuneration they will require if the service be ex- 
ey. A premium of 30/, a day for each day ‘saved will be al- 


| asalary of 5000/7. or 6000/ 


| life Peers they should be exactly in the same position as heredit 


| creating life peerages. 
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lowed ; but the penalties for delay will be in an increasing ratio for each 
successive day. The contract is to be for five years, 
The floods in France are subsiding; and the fears for the crops aré less, 


as evidenced by a fall in the price of grain in various markets 


M. de Rochow, who killed Hinckeldey in a duel, has been tried by court- 


martial at Berlin, and sentenced to five years’ imprisonment in a fortress, 
for provoking the duel. The other persons engaged in the homicide were 
acquitted 
Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis 
for the week ending on Saturday last. 
Ten Weeks Week 
of 184 of 1856, 
Zymotic Diseases .... eecccccccccccovescs 219.9 223 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other Diseases of uncertain or variable seat 44 49 
rubercular Diseases 193.1 196 
Diseases of the brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses 122.2 122 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood- vessels ) 38 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Org: ns of Respiration Mil 172 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion 61.8 69 
Diseases of the Kidneys, & 1 il 
Childbirth, Diseases of the Uterus, & 6.8 10 
Kheumatism, Diseases of the Bones, Joints, && - &.5 6 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, & . 2 2 
Malformations . . ecccccecers 1.9 1 
Premature Birth.. ) 23 
Atrophy i4 27 
Age s.4 38 
Sudden 8.5 lo 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intempcrance 6 42 
Total (including unspecified causes 88.4 141 
TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
A Letter by Mr. Bridges Adams, on the Gains of the Wa , and som other 


Communications, are wu type, hut postponed for space. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Two important subjects were before Parliament last night,—the Ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction Bill in the Upper, and the Cambridge University 
Bill in the Lower House. 

In moving the second reading of the Appellate Jurisdiction Bill, the 
Loxp CHaNceLLor revived the circumstances out of which the bill 
arose,—the grant of a life peerage to Lord Ws nsleydal , the « pposition 
to that course, and the appointment of a Committee to inquire into the 
subject. The bill before the House is founded on the recommendations 
of the Committee ; their chicf recommendation being, that, for the pur- 
pose of improving the appellate jurisdiction of the House of Lords, the 
Crown should have power to grant life peerages to two lawyers, who, at 
a year, should fill the office of Deputy 
Speakers, and assist the Lord Chancellor in the discharge of judicial 
business. There will then, with the Lord Chancellor, be always that 
quorum of three required by the orders of the House, 

The Earl of Mautmessury wished to know whether, if one of these life 
Peers were removed for misconduct, he would still be able to sit and vote 
in the House as a Peer? Lord Repespave said, that if there were to be 
ry Peers. 
If one were removed from office for misconduct, the House could proceed 
to deprive him of his legislative functions by enactment. Earl Grey 
said, the bill did not deal with the subject of life peerages in a proper 
manner. He still retained his opinion, that in refusing to permit a per- 
son on whom the Crown had conferred a life peerage to sit and vote 
among them, the House of Lords had assumed a power and authority 
that did not belong to it. This bill virtually affirms the propriety of 
the decision of the Committee of Privileges. The Crown, however, as 


| he believed, has the power, which it is very desirable it should have, of 


They were called upon to limit the prerogative in 
that respect ; and when the Ilouse was called upon to pass a bill limiting 
the prerogative, they ought to have been formally assured that the Crown 
consented to that limitation. Lord CaMpnre.t, on the other hand, con- 
tended that the bill would add to the power of the Crown. The question 
of the power of the Crown to create life peerages is res judicata, Earl 
FirzwiL.iaM was surprised to hear such an opinion, Why, the decision 
of the House in the matter might, as in the case of Mr. Wilkes, be 
rescinded. Lord Campnet. explained, that he did not rely on reso- 
lutions of the House of Lords, but on the law of the land. 

Earl Granvin_e concurred with Lord Fitzwilliam. In reply to Earl 
Grey, he said that it would be quite sufficient if the consent of the Crown 


| were intimated by one of the Ministers at some stage of the bill. 


The bill was read a second time. 

On the motion for going into Committee on the University of Cam- 
bridge Bill, Mr. Bovvenie explained at great length the reasons that led 
to its introduction,—the defective character of the education at Cam- 
bridge ;_ its expense ; and the antiquated and confined character of the 
constitution. He justified interference, on the ground that the University 
is a national institution, having a vast revenue. The income ofthe Uni- 
versity is 24,500/., and of the Colleges 185,0007., a total of 209,500/. The 
objec t of his speech was to show that, compared with its means and appli- 


| ances, the quality and quantity of the education given at the University 


is eminently unsatisfactory ; a view which he supported by copious quo- 
tations from the evidence taken by the Cambridge University Commis- 
sioncrs. Instead of the present constitution, it is proposed that a body 
elected by the resident members of the University should have legisla- 
tive functions, the power of maintaining and repealing all statutes, and 
It is propost d to abolish oaths so as to admit Dis- 


of imposing by-laws. 
t 


to give power for the establishment of private halls; and to st 


sentecrs ; 


| » ° . ee 
| a Parliamentary Commission over the whole powers given to the Uni- 


versity and the Colleges. 

Mr. Watrote did not oppose the motion, but he vindicated the cha- 
racter of the University he represents, and pointed out some things ob- 
jectionable in the bill; the chief of which were the relaxation of oaths 
and the appointment of a Commission 

After a brief discussion, the House went into Committee. 
4, Mr. STAFFORD, in the absence of Lord John Manners, 
omission of the words “ and no oath which may have been taken by any 
such officer shall be a bar to any authority of such Commissioners.” This 
was negatived by 75 to 31. On clause 5, Mr. Heywoop moved to omit 
the word “sixth” and substitute “ first” [of December]. Ne gatived by 
86 to 19. On clause 6, which provides that the Council of the Senate 


On clause 
moved the 
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should consist of the Chancellor, 


Colleges, four Professors of the University, and eight Members of the 


Senate, Mr. Ileywoop moved to leave out the words * four Heads of 


Colleges, four Professors of the University.” Negatived by 102 to 38, 
A similar amendment moved by Mr. Hrywoop was negatived by 111 
to 63. In clause 7, requiring members of the Senate to reside at least 
twenty weeks in the University in every year, “ fourteen”? was substi- 
tuted for “twenty”; and the clause as thus amended was agreed to. 

In clause 24, the word * Principals ”” was substituted for “ licensed 
Masters,” and the word “ hostel” for “ private halls.” _In the same clause, 
Mr. WiGram moved an amendment providing that the students at private 
halls should attend divine worship. Negatived by 121 to 79. 

At clause 27 the Chairman reported progress. 

On the ordinary motion for the adjournment of the House, Colonel 
Gitrin drew attention to the grievances of the Militia about to be dis- 
If surgeons are to receive a gratuity of twelve months’ pay, 
The noncommissioned officers and 
bounty-money due to them, 
Colonel 
and Mr, 


embodied. 
why not paymasters and subalterns ? 
privates are only to receive the remaining 
while grants of land are to be offered to the Foreign Legion. 
Buck, Captain Srvaxt, and others, joined in the complaint ; 
WaLro LE recommended liberal de: ding 

Mr. Prex said, that the surgeons and assists unt-surgeons are entitled to 
a higher gratuity than subalterns and paymasters, because they had given 
up private practice, which it would take them time to recover. 

The non-commissioned officers and privates would be paid to the day of 
disembodiment, and would receive at the sume time the balance of the 
bounty of the current year. [Colonel Gi.yin—* That is their own money.” 
But they get it some time before it is due. ‘T 2 men would be allowed to 
take aw: y with them the clothes which went out of use on the last issue. 
[Colonel Gitpixn—“It is their own.’’] They would 
away a complete suit of clothing [Colonel Gizrin—* They have paid 
for it.’”] 

Lord Paumerston said, the Government do not desire to do anything 
to indispose officers or men for service in future. There is a difference 
between the Militia and the Foreign Legion: the Militia are at home; 
the Foreign Legion are far from home, and helpless. 


Lord Sandon was returned for Lichfield yesterday, without opposition. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has resolved on a further investiga- 
tion into the public advantage of continuing the Scotch Fisheries Board ; 
and has selected Mr. Bonamy Price and Mr. St. John, the latter an of- 
ficer of the Customs, to conduct the inquiries, and to report on the whole 
question. Those gentlemen will proceed to Scotland forthwith on this 
duty.— Daily News. 

A telegraphic despati th, quoted in the official Gazette of Posen, states 
that, at a ball held in the city of Warsaw, the Polish nobility being pre- 
sent, the Emperor of Russia announced that he had signed a general am- 


nesty, which was to extend to all the Polish refugees and emigrants, with | 


the exception of a few noted individuals. 

From Berlin, under date today, the telegraph reports that ‘an Im- 
perial ukase places the educational establishments of Russia under the 
Emperor's special superintendence, <A draught plan for constituting a 
Board of Education, with the assistance of a committee of learned men, 
has been submitted to the Emperor.” 

Telegraphic advices from Constantinople of the 23d of May state, that 
“the Princes Vogorides and Virtaledes, the Armenians Dadian and 
Mihram Bey, the Protestant Stephen Bey, and the Hebrew Hatom, have 
for the time being a seat and voice in the Medjlis Council. ‘The exeite- 
ment at Scrajewo, the capital of Bosnia, in consequence of the building 
of a church-steeple, has been suppressed.’ 

A telegraphic message from Madrid, dated May 29, states that ‘a 

naval force, consisting of two ships of the line, three frigates, two cor- 
vettes, and four steam-boats, is destined to proceed to the Gulf of Mexico.”’ 


MONEY MARKL'’ 
Srock Excuance, Fripay APTRERNOON. 

The Bank of England yesterday reduced the rate of discount from 6 to 
5 per cent. From the constant arrivals of gold from Australia, and the large 
amounts that are daily deposited at the Bank, there was a confident feeling 
towards this movement ; and the antic ipation of the event caused money on 
the Stock Exchange for short periods to be worth only 4 per cent. In the 
discount-market there has been also greater ease, and the negotiations have 
been considerably below the Bank rate. There has been consequently a 
further improve ment in the English Funds. The amount of the dividend 
in Consols (1) per cent) will be taken off the price on the 7th of June: and 
this last tended to enhance the value of the Stock; it has been dealt in at 
943 to 95). Yesterday there was a decline of §, through the impression 
that th Ameri an question is becoming more complicated; but greater 
firmness was shown when the alteration in the rate of discount was 
announced, Today, Consols were done at 94}, and leave off at 943 3 
for Money and Account. Bank and India Stocks are 1, and Ex- 
chequer Bills 2s. better. 
the Scrip for the new Loan to holders, in exchange for the letters of allot- 
ment ; and today the settlement of the Account in the Serip has been ar- 
ranged. <A large amount, nearly a million, lent by the Bank for de posits 
on the Loan, has been re paid today. The Scrip has’ been at 23 premium, 
but it is now 24}. The Committee of the Stock Exchange were unable to 
close the house yesterday for the Peace celebration, owing to the centinu- 
ance of business in the Transfer-oftices at the Bank ; but they arranged that 
transactions should terminate at two o'clock Rumours have been cireu- 
lated in Paris of a new Loan, and the French Funds have receded a little. 

The Corn-Market has fallen ls, The gold received from Australia this 
week has amounted to 183,363/. 

The Foreign Market continues to be supported, and there has been a rise 
of 1 per vent in Belgian, Russian Five and Four-and-a- po per Cents, Sar- 
dinian, and Venezuela. Turkish Six per Cents have advanced 3; Ditto 
Four per Cents, and Spanish, }. 

In Railways, there has been a steady improvement. The settlement of the 
Account too Kk place yesterday, and interfered with the general business ; but 
there are now signs of renewed activity—Great Western is recovering from 
its recent inten. and is 61} 3; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 93} 4 
London and North-Western, 1023 t: London and South-Western, 98} 9}. 
There has been less doing in Fren¢ h Sh: ives ; and in some cases no change 
has occurred. Paris and Lyons are 1/. 5s., and Northern of France, 1s. 
higher ; Western and North-Western of ‘eae » 10s. lower, 

Sart RDAY, Twetivr o’CLock. 
and have declined §. Consols 


The English Funds are dull this morning, 


the Vice-Chancellor, four Heads of 


« allowed to take | 


for Money ved Account are 943 2. Exchequer Bills 2 Sent l premiuy 
There is a large increase in the Bank of Eng Tien ate n 76,9397, 
The Chancellor r of the Exchequer has notitied respecting the p: Lyme an or P 
newal of the Exchequer Bills dated in'June and August 1855; these ar: to 
be sent in on or before the 9th of June; the new Bills will bea, the 
same rate of interest—2}d. per day, or 3/. 16s. 3d. per =. Foreign 
Stocks present no - Railways are a little lower—Caledoniz m, 61): 
Chester and Holyhead, 153 ; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 932 ; North British, 
North-Eastern— Yok 593 ; South-Eastern, 72}. 
Satt RDAY, ONE o’CLock 

In the English Funds there has been a further fall of }, the effect of sales 
based upon the possibility of unfavourable news from the United St tes on 
Monday. Consols for both Money and Account leave off at 9424. Exche- 
quer Bills 2 diseount 1 premium. Consol Scrip, 21} premium. In Foreign 
Stocks, Mexican is } lower; Granada Deferred hast ween done at 738, Spanish 
Passive 7, Ditto Certificates 6}, Equador Peruvian Dollar Bonds 56} 

Railways have continued he: avy —Eastern Counties, 10} ; Great Norther, 
953 ; Great Western, 61 ; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 93} ; 'L ondon, Brighton 
and South Coast, 103° Londen and North-Western, 102}; Londen and 
South-Western, 983; Midland, 79; North-Eastern—Berwick, 82!; Ditto 
York, 593 ; ; South- “Easte ‘Th, 72}. Preference Share—North British, 102) . 
Great Indian Pe ninsula, 222 ex new; Great Western of Canada, 261 
Northern of France, 45}. Mine—Brazilian Imperial St. John del Rey, 
26. Joint Stock Banks—Australasia, 97 ; London and County, 33% ; London 
Joint Stock, 314; Ottoman, 11 ; South Australia, 38}; Union of Au stralia, 
74. Miscellaneous—Crystal Palace, 23; South Australian Land, 37. 








3 per Cent Consols...... aun. ae Dutch 24 per Cents Sabian 64 6 
Ditto for Account ........... 943 { Ditto 4 per Cents......... 94 6 
3 per Cent Reduced .,....... 934 @ Mexican 3 per Cents sevese 233 3} 
New 3 per Cents ............ 934 4) Peruvian 44 per Cents . ‘ 779 
eee 3 3-16 Ditto 3 per Cents ‘ 46 
“Speed nenee 2164 171) Portuguese 4 per Cents ...... 502 
Exchequer Bills ......... 2dis. 1 pm.| Russian 5 per Cents ......... 105 7 
OS SS eae .. 2336 Ditto 44 per Cents .......... 95 7 
Austrian 5 per IS cp onan. 90 3 Spanish 3 per Cents ........ 46) 73 
Brazilian 5 per Cents .. 99 101 Ditto Deferred .... —— 6 
Belgian 4} per Cents ........ 957 Sardinian 5 per Cents 046 
Chilian 6 per Cents . . 105 Swedish 4 per Cents ....... . 8790 
Danish 5 per Cents ..... rr FL Turkish 6 per Cents . .. 90} 3 
Ditto 3 per Cents ........... 83 5 Ditto 4 per Cents Guars unteed 103} 3 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the weck ending 
on Saturday, the 24th day of May 1856 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 

Notes Issucd.....cccsseevsvers £24,413,875 Government Debt 

Other Securities. . 
Gold Coin and Bullion. 
Silver Bullion. . . _ 


£11 015,100 
3,459 900 
9,938,875 


424,413,875 








£24,413,875 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
.. £14,553,000 Government Securities (inclu 
‘ 3 7 ding Dead Weight Annuity 
Other Securities ° 


P oa rietors' Capital. 
Rest : 
Public De posits" 





Other Deposits Notes . 5,081,960 
Seven Days and other Bills. Gold and Silver Coin ......... 619,939 
£33,558,351 £33 ,558,351 


* Including Exchequer, Saving- Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 
The annual meeting of the National Bank was held on Wednesday. The 
bank is in a prosperous state ; business is increasing both in London and 
Ireland, and new branches have been formed. A dividend of 6 per cent and 
a bonus of 10s. per share were declared. 

The chief office of the Royal British Bank will be removed on Monday 
next to the new premise s in Threadneedle Street, forme rly the South Sea 
House. 

The Western Bank of London will commence business, at the bank pre- 
mises in Hanover Square, on the 16th June, 


The ardour of spec ulation in Paris has just been illustrated by the intro- 
duction of a new undertaking in rivalry with the Crédit Mobilicr. The 
Government at present refuse to allow the creation of any more joint-stock 
concerns in the ordinary way ; but MM. Saint Paul and Co. having pro- 
posed a scheme to be called L’ Union Financiére et Industrielle, with a eapi- 


} tal equal to 4,000,000/. in 200,000 shares of 20/, each, to be conducted as a 


On Wednesday, the Bank commenced delivering | 


partnership en commandite, the subscription was filled with avidity, and 
the shares (of which 50,000 are to constitute the first issue) were dealt in on 
Sunday at nearly 6/7. premium. At the same time, the public are paying 
rate of interest equal, with brokerage, to 12 per cent, to carry on their pure 
chases of Rentes, and 15 to 20 per cent on ‘Shi ires.— Times, 


Ubratres ant Bausic. 

It is by this time no news to most of our musical readers that Signora 
Piccolomini, the young prima donna about whom so much had been said 
in anticipation of her arrival, has now appeared at Her Majesty's Theatre, 
and made a sensation little inferior to that which was created by the 
advent of Jenny Lind: a circumstance to which we allude, not with the 
view of sugge sting any comparison between the two, but simply of 

giving an idea of the impression which the younger artist has made upon 

the public. As in Jenny Lind’s case, too, the exe itement, though it 
nest on Saturday, the first night, to have reached a maximum, has 
gone on crescendo, that of the first night being even exceeded by the 
third, 

In this triumph Verdi's new opera, Za Traviata, had no share, unless 
in so far as it served as the occasion for the display of the young per- 
former’s powers. Substantively speaking, the opera is nought. It is 
the feeblest of Verdi's works; without any of io transient inspirations 
which sometimes visit even a weak composer, raise him for the moment 
above himself, and make us ask, “ Ov le genie va-t-il se nicher?” In 
this opera there are airs smooth and tunable enough, but negative as re- 
gards expression ; their trite melody being a tabula rasa, stamped by the 
performer with character and meaning. Of the clever concerted music 
found occasionally in his other operas there is here not a vestige. 

Nor is this opera entitled to : ap yprobation as a drama. It is a version 
of the notorious piece of the younger Dumas, La Dame aux Camelias, 
which startled even Parisian notions of propriety, and would not, w 
hope, (though our stage is getting more and more French every day,) 
as yet be tolerated on the boards of an English theatre. The heroine is 
of a class excluded from society, leading a dissolute life among fashion- 
able roués and women of her own stamp. One young gentleman falls 
seriously in love with her, and she returns his passion. They retire to- 
gether to the country, w here they are happy in their mutual affection. 
But the lover's father visits “the Lost One,’ paints the ruin she is 
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bringing upon his son, and by an app il to her generosity persuades her 
ive him makes the but it kills her. Grief, acting 
n a fragile frame, hastens the crisis of incurable malady. The father, 
and pity, relents, and actually brings back his 
the shock of joy is fatal, and Violetta expires in 
iarks on this subject are unnecessary ; but it 
and when the heroine is personated by Ma- 


She sacrifice, 


to! 
ul 
moved by admiration 
son: but it is too lat 
her lover’s arms. Any! 
at least very dramatu 


is . . 
dame Doche or Mademoiselle Piccolomini, all moral considerations are 
ewept away in the resistless flood of sympathy. 


young prima donna is a periect embodiment of this creation of a 
: imagination ; and it is remarkable, that though sh« 
out of Italy, she has a great deal of the French 
manner both as an actress and a singer; in both respects she resembles 
of the bright stars of the Opéra Comique—brighter, perhaps, than 

In figure she is small, as most of these captivating French- 


The 
thoroughly Fren h 
has never till now been 


one 
ny of them 





a . 
women are; her face is full of animation ; her movements are clegant, 
»d she has that tournure distinguée which we are apt to associate with 


and 
high 


party, 


birth and breeding When she appears as the hostess of a brilliant 
which, however incorrect, is refined, nothing can be more fasci- 
than her graceful courtesy, mixed with a sort of freedom in her 
manner to the gentlemen—a touch of saucy espiéglerie, perfectly delicate, 
but yet in the spirit of the scene, In the next phase of the character, 
her powers are displayed. The tumult of contending passions, ending 
the resolution to part with her lover, is painted with the power of a 
trazedian : and greater still is the power shown in the long last scene ot 
which may be compared to Rachel's death-scene in Adrienne Le- 

Rachel herself never made a deeper impression on the fecl- 
s now doing at Her Majesty’s Theatre. Sighs, 
express the sympathies of the audience and 


natiny 





agony, 
courreur 
ings than Piccolomini 
tears, exclamations of pity, 
the power of the actress, 

Of Mademoiselle Piccolomini’s present rank as a singer we must speak 
with a little qualification. She the most precious gifts of 
nature, but they still require further cultivation by art. Her voic« 
the charming freshness, not unaccompanied by a little of the rawness, 
Itisahigh s clear, piercing, somewhat reedy, and 
ywness than it has yet acquired. She 
long note very beautifully, even in a lofty 
region of the lacks that finished execution formerly so 
apparent in the singing of Sontag, and now in the singing of Alboni, 
but seldom met with among the disciples of the present Italian school 
This we regret; for, devoted to the modern school and the musi 
of Verdi, it doubtful if will ever acquire those artistic 
qualities once deemed indispensable to every great singer. Be this, 
however, as it may, her singing, even as it is, is full of natural 
beauty and grace ; it is instinct with genius, and gives true and touching 
expression to every shade of feeling and passion: Signora Piccolomini 
isin truth a charming little person, and it is no wonder that she turns 
the heads of all who see and hear ber. 

Of the performance of the opera in its ensemble there is little to be said 
Calzolari sustains the part of the lover with energy and vivacity ; and 
Beneventano has made a highly favourable impression by the feeling 
and dignity which he displays in the character of the father. As singers 
they have small opportunity of but they do 
what they have to do like excellent artists, as they are, 


possesses 


has 


of youth 
‘ spable of greater mell 
sostenuto, and can hold a 
scale; but sl 


STi¢ 


prano 
has a fine 


she 


seems 


distinguishing themselves ; 


Madame Cerito’s appearance at the Lyceum Opera, on Tuesday, was 
signalized by the revival of Eva, the ballet-divertissement formerly pro- 
duced at Covent Garden. This engagement would signify on 
the part of the Lyceum manager to strengthen the Terpsichorean part of 
his entertainment. [What a pity it is, that we have no plain English 
adjective proper to the art of dancing, and must therefore resort to such 
pedantic heathenisms as ** Terpsichorean” or ** Choregraphi 


a desire 


The ingenious little piece Le Chevalier des Dames, produced at the 
Palais Royal upwards of three years since, and afterwards played at the 
St. James's, during the engagement of M. Ravel, who was the original 
“ Chevalier,” has been translated by Mr. J. M. Morton, and brought 


out at the Haymarket, with Mr. Buckstone in the place of M 
Ravel. Of course the chief amusement is created by the popular 
comedian’s delineation of that eccentric gentleman, who is a sen- 
timentalized repetition of the more familiar ‘‘ Monsieur qui suit 


les femmes”; but the admirable skill with which the plot is con- 
trived is well worth the attention of all who have a feeling for dramatic 
art, as distinguished from mere poetry or mere jest. The 
acertain box, in which a bundle of dangerous letters is contained, 
worthy of an old Oriental novelist. We do not believe there is on 
Briton who could display such ingenuity in the construction of such a 
trifle. Yet MM. Mare Michel and Labiche, the authors of Le Cheva- 
lier des Dames, seem to throw off such pleasantries by the dozen in each 
succeeding year, 


vicissitudes of 


living 


_M J. Oxenford’s version of the old French vaudeville Tiridate, en- 
titled The 7) agedy Queen, has been revived at the Olympic, for thesake of 
Mrs. Stirling, who plays the principal character as admirably as eve 
Although this piece is taken from the French, the couleur locale is mad 
thoroug} ly English. The Madame Dumenil of the original becomes thi 
pretty Mistress Anne Bracegirdle; the stern father (exceedingly well 
pl ayed by Mr. Env ry) is made apr vincial Puritan ; and the allusions to 
the stage, which in the French refer to the reign of Racine, ar 
here pomted to the bombastic despotism of Dryden and Lee 





classic 


That grand genteel 
take place on 
day, Madam 
at the samc the itre, 
gouvé’s tragedy 


‘ revel” the Amateur Pant: 
Monday next, at the Lyceum. On the following Wednes 
Ristori is (according to announcement) to make hi 


in WM the Italianized version of M, Ernest Le- 


mime is expected to 


r débu 


The principal musical performance of the week has been the Philhar 


monic Society's concert, on Monday Its most remarkable features wet 
the instrumental solos. The one was Beethoven's pianoforte concerto in 
G, performed by M. Otto G idschmidt in an nner which excited the 
highest admiration, sh wing him to be one of the most accomplished 
artists of the day. The other was a concerto for the violoncello by 
Haydn, played by Signor Piatti: who, it seems. picked it up at a b 


stall, and no other ec 


py of it is probably extant. It is much simpler than 
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the violoncello music of the present day; but its clear and graceful me- 
lody is characteristic of the author, and Piatti’s fine tone and « xpression 


The 


the ove 


symphonies were Spohr’s in D minor, 
over Mendelssohn’s ‘** Midsummer 
Beethoven's *“ Fidelio.” 


gave it an additional charn 
and Mozart's ‘* Jupiter” 


rtures, 


Night's Dream,” and Madame Viardot and 
Madame Clara Novello sang Italian scenes of Gluck and Cimarosa Lhe 
room, as usual this season, was crowded to the doors. 

Jenny Lind is about to leave us—for ever? ‘‘ The last concerts which 
will be given by Madame Goldschmidt in this country”’ are positively an- 
nounced On Wednesday the 11th June . there is to be a miscell uncous 
concert; on the 25th June, she will sing in The Creatior ind on the 
30th, at another miscellaneous concert, she will make her “ last and fare- 


well appearances We may add, that she is also to appear at the Phil- 
concert on the 23d June, when she will sing the prin- 
humann’s cantata, Paradise and the I 


harmonic Society’ s 
val soprano part in S 


oly 
PARISIAN THEATRICALS, 
is to the soundness of scepticism has lately been exhibit- 
three French plays, so that whereas it has been for men 
time fashionable to disbelieve in the existence of virtue, this disbe- 
lief is in its turn be g to be disbelieved, and the truth is let out that 
the ire hypocrites of well as of goodness. Last week we 
ticed the maiden production of M. Charles de Courey as a case in point ; 
we have now another in Les Far , Written by MM. Duma- 
r and Biéville, and produced at the Gymnase. A young man with a 
d he iffects to be bad, for the fashion of the thing; and 
imong other unwilling rascalities, stakes the honour of a young lady, to 


A scepticism 
ed in two or 
some 
nit 


vice as no- 


farons de I 
ho 


t 
al 


mere 


whom he is attached, against a friend's race-horse. He is, however, re- 
formed at last—which is a good thing ; and made happy—which he does 
not deserv« 

MM. Molé Gentilhomme and Constant Guéroult, having written a 
novel entitled ‘* Mesdemoiselles de Nesle,”’ in which the heroines are the 
celebrated mistresses of Louis XV, have founded on the same a five-act 
drama, called La Comtesse de Navailles, in which one of the ‘‘ Mesde- 


moiselles’’ is represented as a monster of atrocity, who at last relieves 
the world of her presence by accidentally smelling a bouquet she had 
poisoned for the benefit of another. The liberties taken with history in 
this piece are so great, that a knowledge of the early days of Louis XV 
than an assistance to the proper understanding of 
the plot. The place of production is the Ambigu-Comique. 

At the Théatre Lyri jue, the example of the Opéra Comique 
followed in the revival of Grétry’s Richard Caur de Lion, 


Crttrrs ta the Evitar, 


AND 


is rather a hindrance 


has been 


SIR ARTHUR ELTON EDUCATION, 
I regret not to have enough for the taste of Sir Arthur 


mR been solemn 
HI. Elton. I grieve to labour under the imputation of hilarity and jocose- 


ness. Yet though I am unable to share in your correspondent’s sympathy 
for Lord John’s diseomfiture, I am unaware of having said aught to deserve 


the reproach of being blind or indifferent to the evils of popular ignorance. 
The scheme of Lord John is not, 1 conceive, identical with the cause of ecu- 
cation itself, nor has Lord John any special commission or peculiar privilege 
is the champion of light against darkness, Whatever respect | may have 


for education, and whatever regret for ignorance, it does not follow that I 


m bound to extend my respect to all the projectors of educational schemes, 
d my regret to all their failures 
“Tt is a melancholy thing,” says Sir Arthur Elton, “ to see a suffering 


fellow creature in the hands of doctors who cannot agree how best to treat 
him.’ This is a melan holy way of putting it; and I agree with Sir Arthur 
Elton, that the practitioner who, under the above distressing circumstanees, 


should ** caper round the sufferer’s sick bed in an ecstasy of playful enjoy- 
ment,”’ would be g ilty of a gross breach of professional propriety But I 
im at a loss to know how or when 1 have so offended It will be observed, 


that the patient in Sir Arthur Elton’s affecting figure is the ignorant pub- 
lic, and Lord John one of the incompetent doctors. Now, surely it may | 

permitted to a friend of the patient's, disgusted with Doctor Russell's moc 
of treatment, to express his sense of quackery in general, and of the quack 


t 
} 





in particular And does not such a line of conduct display a greater regard 
for the patient’s welfare than, with Sir Arthur H, Elton, to “ sift sti// with 
folded hands and wish for the day” ? 
I am yours obediently, H, E, Watts, 
rit CHARITY-CIRCULAR NUISANCE, 

S1 In the | e that a statement of the following facts may be the 
means of sparing to many an anxious heart some moments of terror and 
inguish, | nture t you to give them publicity. 

I was lately on a visit to a family, mourning for the recent death of a 
son, and awaiting with the extremest anxiety tidings of the confinement of 

1 absent daughter, under circumstances per uliarly calculated to excite 
ilarm 

Returning one day with the father and mother from a drive, we went 
into the sitting-room The father walked to the fireplace, took a letter off 
the chimney-piece, and read in a low voice— 

‘Mrs 

‘Urnoent and Important.’ 

Without a word of remark he handed it to his wife, who took it in silence 
und walked to the window. I sat down, not daring to raise my eyes 
leave any parent to guess what passed through our minds during that ter- 
rible pau 

Will vou, Sir, believe that this letter was a begging circular, sent on 
behalf of é lled charity, and signed by a clergyman of the Church 
f England! Hay hmen! onsideration, no heart, and no conscience ? 
Cam they wi nd that there is hardly a family which has not sonx 

ent member for whom its fears may awakened, that there are many 
whose fears 1 excited to torture by the sight of such an address 
this 

An address, too, which is a /ie; for it is impossible to pretend that the 

itter is cither 1 r “important’”’ to the receiver 

I entreat 18 to tell such pretended philanthropists that by thus 

tin tl d and tender feelings of our nature—by making 

! t | nxieties under false pretences—they are vio- 
latiz | f honour and of the Christianity they affect to serve. 

y _& VIATOR, 

It tainly « rs the Church when her pastors place themselves, 

ol level with the linendraper who ibout to 

] n * mil rifice,”’ and the medical quack who puffs his nos- 

trun rhe pl if y flice a medium of such communica- 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ILLUMINATIONS AND FIREWORKS. 
On looking back to Thursday night, we feel that the most striking 
effects were unrehearsed. Government might plan a programme 
of fireworks, and might set the example of illuminations along tlie 
chief thoroughfares of the Metropolis at its most’salieut points ; 
put no official artist could have desigued the picture which the 
Metropolis actually presented. No one householder nor combina- 
tion of householders could have plannedit. It required, like most 
human institutions, to grow ; and although it was the growth of 
an evening, the result was indeed great and beautiful. You 
might survey in turn the design in gas of this club or that private 
house—might recognize the superior seale of the display on the 


front of a public department—might compare the standing 
machinery for illuminations in the Carlton Club and _ its 


neighbours on cither side with the more diversified designs 
around; but it was when, on having reached the end 
the street, you looked back and surveyed the whole scene with all 
its compounds, that you caught the truly fine picture. Here would 
be a star, and there a crown, with laurel wreaths interwoven ; the 
outlines lost as the designs were seen sideways and all mingled 
in a broad flood of light; a dark, broad, firm shadow from some 
unillumined strect standing out in broad relief, and setting forth 
the light as if it were very substance emanating from those many 
sources. At another turn, where the way was less straight, you 
would sce black shadow and intense brilliancy contending for the 
field. Below was the ever-moving throng of people on foot ; above 
them a crowd in or on carriages, not less numerous, and arranged 
in many-shaped groups rising one above another; the slowly- 
moving omnibus connecting the grouping of the figures with those 
who looked out from the windows, mingling humanity with 
the lights that sent up their streaming brilliancy, until that 
mingled again with the reflection that had taken full hold 
of the dark and gliding clouds aboye. No stage-manager 
eould parallel that ever-changing scene. Still less could he set 
before you that next ‘ shift,” when, in passing to the outer dis- 
tricts, you saw in the extreme distance a flood of light filling the 
sky with gold, rose, green, or blue, and sharply defining the in- 
tervening foliage that was till then invisible; setting forth a 
great tree, perchance, as if a sea-weed ‘‘specimen” were set 
upon a page of light. 

It was not that the scene was perfect. There was throughout 
a too great sameness; want of invention was stamped upon 
the whole. A star, a crown, a pair of letters, a beading of 
lamps, were the stock in trade. Art would sometimes exhibit 
its impotence in the most miserable daubs of transparencies. The 
first germ of invention was suggested by the propensity to adver- 
tise; and the loyal citizen, who should have put forth emblems 
of Peace and of affection for Queen Victoria, signalized in burning 
letters his own goods or his billiard-rooms. Here and there a 
better invention raiscd its modest head. A genuine political 
social feeling would suggest a remembrance of ‘ the Heroes that 
have won it,” or would put forth an aspiration for ‘ the Nation- 
alities” yet unredeemed. Simple taste would outdo the resources 
of money ; and the ingenious illuminator in a humble strect would 
make his windows happy with a few plain strips of calico, in red, 
white, and blue, an the homely candles in the parlour behind 
them. One ingenious fellow filched the illumination of his neigh- 
bours opposite by putting forth the domestic looking-glasses ! 
Some few real inventors have at last seized the most brilliant and 
ductile of all auxiliaries, and made cut or variegated glass 
the body of the design, while gas behind converted it into 
a blazoning of fire and jewels. 

‘They manage these things better in France’’—so far as the 
completeness of the show goes. The broad walk in the Regent's 
Park, for example, would have been an avenue of festoons and 
lamps: yet perhaps that black avenue of Thursday night was the 
best pl so to the brilliancies of Primrose Hill; and _ possibly 
not a few couples quietly moving along it had no dislike to the 
friendly darkness. In France, however, the artificial meteors are 
more varicd in their contrast and succession. The artists who 
commanded on Primrose Hill exercised punctuality of the true 
Woolwich stamp, but scarcely knew how to invent changes in 
their designs—how to let one burst of rockets gradually surmount 
another until the spectators would expect to sce the fire of man 
usurp the skies; scarcely knew how to mingle with the brillian- 
cies those more lurid lights or cloudy shadows which can give 
such force and grandeur to the display. 

When, however, we come to our mechanical arrangements, per- 
haps it is not so certain that ‘ they manage these things better 
in France.” One fact is almost sufficient to show the complete- 
ness of the contrivances for letting the multitude wander with 
safety to itself in the most dense and difficult parts of the Metro- 
polis. Although there is a standing institution among journals 
to reward every contributor who can find an accident, the papers 
of the following morning did not record even one. In France they 
manage these things in a peculiar way: accidents happen, but 
the newspapers, whose institutions differ from ours, do not mar 
the public satisfaction by reporting accidents. Nor need we fear to 
compare the conduct of our people with that of any other people in 
the world. It is true that the national faults were brought out 
conspicuously : the propensity to go ahead showed itself here and 
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) deserves the name of blackguard took a pride in pushing along 
regardless of the confusion. Here and there, too, alas! was g¢ bead 
some paterfamilias who had been fortifying himself for the fatigues 
of the day in the national manner, and who was a spectacle to 
men and children, Yet upon the whole, the sober disposition 
to fall into the general arrangements, and the brave, stout, un- 
broken good-humour, were the true characteristies of the people 
in every grade, And it may be said that so mixed a multitude 
was nerer before scen in London streets. For amongst the car- 
riages were meny with horses of fabulous value, whose riders 
good-humouredly exchanged glances with the working riders 
clustered on some hired pleasure-van for the night; while intey- 
mingled among the pedestrians, who could move only in a help- 
less stream, were men, ay, and ladies too, of almost ev ery rank, 
Yes, the picture was really grand in proportion as you look 
from its most special or studied traits to its largest aspect. This 
vast town, with its endless shapeless streets and poor architectur 
—with its social separations and trading vices—was transformed 
for the night into a fairy scene, its people into a real community, 
The hand of science grasped the most dangerous and treacherous 
of the elements, and bent it to deck the humble architecture, bade 
it fill the sky with meteors, and with intense effulgence lit up the 
whole country—the town, the river, the shrubberies, the meadows, 
the hills, the clouds; displayed the pretty seenery amid which 
half-conscious nature-forgetting London lies, in new and fanciful 
aspects, with new beauties,—painting a giant picture with the 
very materials of nature. And as art formed of those vast and he- 
terogeneous clements one grand and lovely scene, so that strange, 
wayward, mingled host, united in one sentiment—in one feeling of 
placid satisfaction, of happy admiration—owned the sway exer- 
cised by the spirit of the hour over all, from Queen Victoria 
gazing on the scene to the humblest mechanic or the most helpless 


child, 








THE TRIAL OF PALMER THE POISONER. 

PALMER is convicted on the testimony of his own acts. Although 
the evidence is purely circumstantial, it is remarkable in this 
ease for the mass of it which turns entirely and solely upon the 
acts of the prisoner and the symptoms of his victim, with a very 
small proportion of collateral evidence- perhaps none. There 
was seareely a doubt about one of the essential points out of the 
scores Which were brought together and formed the case for the 
Crown. ‘The contest of counsel in court was pursued with a re- 
markable contrast between the two sides: the Crown made no 
mystery of its proceedings, and placed all that it was prepare d to 
bring before the Court within the knowledge of the prisoner’s 
counsel; he had all the advantage of ample time for preparation ; 
it was in the power of his lawyers to collect everything which 
they could bring to show the innocent portion of his acts, if there 
had been such—to prove that he had been in other places than 
those stated, that he had done something else besides the beha- 
viour imputed to him; or to give, by explanation, another inter- 
pretation to the facts proved. It was this very advantage 
which appeared to betray the lawyers for the defence into the 
weakest part of their case, when they endeavoured, against the pre- 
sent testimony of the prisoner’s countenance, to give a sentimental 
turn to some acts of his life; or when they brought into court 
one witness in the hope of explaining the administration of medi- 
cine to Cook by the prisoner, and that witness was liable to be 
forced into confessions of his own strange relations with the prison- 
er’s family. The Crown said to the prisoner, ‘‘ These are your acts, 
which point you out as a defaulter, a forger, and a murderer, the 
default and the forgery being the steps by which you were led to 
murder; here are all the cireumstances which we know against 
you: explain them if you can!” The immense facilities afforded 
for explanation imposed a parallel responsibility upon the prisoner 
and his counsel. Ifthe presence of strychnine could not be proved 
in the body of his vietim, the presence of antimony was proved: 
why was the antimony administered?’ And if the strychnine 
was not there, for what purpose did the prisoner buy the stryeh- 
nine? If Palmer had been, though a guilty man, yet innocent of 
this particular charge, there must have been a multitude of cir- 
cumstances which he could have brought forward to cast a doubt 
upon the story. There was not one. The whole aim of the coun- 
sel was only to disprove particular circumstances. The only at- 
tempt at explaining the story was the curious fiction by which 
Palmer was represented as having an interest in the survival of 
Cook: the mass of the testimony established beyond a doubt that, 
whatever he did, he had an interest in the man’s death. The re- 
sult was, that no story whatsoever was established on Palmer's 
side, and the story against him remained without contradiction. 
The charge, in fact, stood unanswered by any defence more co- 
gent or more convincing than the prisoner’s own simple utterance 
of the words ‘ Not guilty!” 

The ease should be a lesson to counsel, on their duty to their 
profession as well as to theirclient. The advocate who has under- 
taken the cause of a prisoner arraigned, may plead in excuse for 
persevering in a defence which he knows to be false, that for him 
to draw back is to add himself to the list of witnesses against his 
client—to confess the question which is submitted to the jury, to 
damn the prisoner, and to usurp the functions at once of witness, 
juror, and judge. This is true; but it isnot the business of coun- 
sel to invent new fictions to gloss over the coarsest guilt with a 
train of spurious sentiment, or upon the basis of a vulgar English 
crime to construct before the court a sentimental French romance. 


there, where that imexterminable race which in every grade | The counsel in such ease cannot betray his duty to his client and 
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throw up his brief, but he can perform the strict obligation to the 
accused while preserving his duty to the profession, by limiting 
himself to seeing that if the prisoner be convicted he be so accord- 
ing to the strict letter of the law and upon evidence adduced and 
substantiated in court. The failure of Mr. Sergeant Shee in this 
pase—failure, we mean, under the eye of eriticism—may convince 
counsel that the stricter rule is, in the long run, the safer rule 
for their own repute, as certainly it is the most salutary rule for 
the profe ssion at large, since it r conciles the obligations to a 
euilty man with the correct administration of justice and the 
establishment of the truth, 

One part of the evidence—the medical and scientific part—was 
exhibited in a state far from satisfactory. The public has seen, 
with a regret approaching to shame, men of good repute standing 
forward for the purpose of advocating a particular view. One 
medical witness spoke with an evident desire to maintain a doc- 
trine that would have favoured tle prisoner, and he admitted 
with reluctance well-known medical facts inconsistent with that 
doctrine. Another set up a ridiculous notion of epilepsy with 
‘tetanic complications.” The manner in which names of some 
repute are paraded in advertisements for commodities sold in the 
shops had already suggested a disagreeable doubt as to the mode 
in which such medical services are obtained ; but, without 
ascribing any corrupt motive, the medical witnesses may be 
charged with bringing into court, as they too often thrust into 
their practice, a controversial spirit which forgets the matter in 
hand: in the desire to damage some rival or antagonist, medical 
men contended to save the life of a criminal, as they have | 
struggled over the deathbed of a forgotten patient. On both 
sides there were witnesses who redeemed the character of the pro- 
fession. From Sir Benjamin Brodie, for example, we had the | 
clear and consistent exposition of the results of a long professional | 
life. The experience of Brodie was placed at the service of the 
Jury; and the Jury, aided by the Judge, was able to apply that 
experience to the case in hand. From Wrightson, a younger but 
evidently a clear-minded man, we had the same distinct state- 
ments ot observations, freed from inferences carried be A) ond the 
simple record of observation, and defined with distinctness. It 
is a rare quality of intellect to take note of the point at which 
experiment or reason stops. 

Jesides the somewhat confused state in which the crowd of | 
medical witnesses showed the science of toxicology to remain at 
present, we may also draw from the body of their statements the 
inference that this obscurity is favourable to the poisoner; and 
many circumstances in this case as well as others suggest a sus- | 
picion that the poisoner knows his opportunity. 

The case in fact teaches many lessons. It has disclosed to so- 
ciety at large an unexpected view of what is vulgarly called 
“fast life.” We knew already that certain sporting centres were 
not the centres of virtue ; but we were prepared to put liberal 
constructions upon the resort of a Lord George Bentinck or an 
Admiral Rous, who have used meritorious exertions to improve 
the morale of the sporting classes. We knew how imperfect had 
been the success of these endeavours; but we did not know the 
extent to which the irregularities of Newmarket or Shrewsbury 
might run. It is evident from this case that there are many 
grades between a Palmer and a Cook, but that all within that 
range are tainted; that all are liable to that descent in viee which 
is easy but rapid, is marked by the steps of dishonest borrowing, 
forgery, and murder, and leads straight down into the infernal 
depths to which Palmer went. We discovered from the same 
case the ready, vast, and multiplied facilities that are placed at 
the service of those classes for ruining themselves and for 
dragging others with them. 

The lesson perhaps will go home to numbers who may equal 
Palmer in his want of morality, but fall short of him in daring or 
resource, Not that we ascribe to the man any great ability, or 
even the coarser kind of ingenuity or bravery. He had some in- 
ventiveness, but it was all in one direction—all the instigation of 
an extremely low motive. And when he is put to the test, even 
in his own vocation of fraud he proves after allto be a fool. While 
he was scheming to undermine his victims, he could not keep 
himself on his guard against supplying evidence to damn himself. 
At the very time when he was gathering information with respect 
to the overt signs of poison, he could not restrain hims lf from an 
exclamation to show his satisfaction at the difficulty of tracing 
strychnine, and thus to leave indelibly lodged in the mind of 
another man the proof of his interest in cone« aling a deadly poi- 
son. We have had great poisoners in other countries, but the cir- | 
cumstances of those countries and ot thos day s were vé ry ditt r- 
ent from our own. Men could kill each other in the streets with 
impunity for the survivor, so much laxer was the administration of 
law. Science was limited to comparatively few; there was a vulgar | 
belic f in necromancy ; the law had not nicely arranged the rules of 
evidence; and we had no “ usual channels of information ” to 
Secure publicity and the collection of evidence on « very stage of a 
man’s ordinary life. Without n¢ wspapers, without railways, 
without a well-organized police, it would have been absolutely 
impossible to collect from different parts of a country that volume 
of biography with which the police were enabled to supply the 
Attorney-General, and out of which he composed a biographical 
treatise that established a character of the man, as if he had been 
dead for hundreds of years and large libraries had been ransacked 
for materials, A Palmer has to attempt the crime of Borgia under 
circumstanees that might have appalled a keen-sighted son of 
that detested family. Retrospectively we can see the many 
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we can lay our finger upon the 





points in which Palmer failed : 


spot where he could have added a caution which he for- 
got, or preserved a concealment that he neglected, Jut it 
might be answered, that the intellect which could so 
completely perfect the necessary conditions of a successful 


crime would also see the one grand condition which makes sue- 
cess for crime impossible, and precludes any mortal from reckon- 
ing upon the course of circumstances. No human intellect can 
discern in the distance the complicated conditions; no human 
invention could devise all the causes nece ssary to produce the 
mass of concurrent circumstances; no human influences could be 
powerful enough to set all these causes in operation. 





THE CARLTON TEST. 

THE meeting at the Carlton Club on Saturday has a moral of in- 
terest to the whole country. ‘The members of the Club met on the 
express invitation of Lord Ranelagh, for the purpose of eliminat- 
ing certain gentlemen who no longer act on party traditions in pub- 
lic life. Lord Ranelagh would have excluded all members while 
they continue to hold places under the present Government; and 
his resolution would have had the effeet of conveying to the Duke 
of Wellington, Lord Harrowby, Lord Sydney, Lord Ernest Bruce, 
and Sir Robert Peel, the intimation that the other members of the 
Club would rather not see them entering its doors at present. 
Mr. George Bentinck moved an amendment, which would exclude 
from the Club all members who have acted with the Liberal-Con- 
servative party—Mr,. Gladstone, Mr. Sidney Herbert, and others. 
The * previous question” was seconded by Sir John Pakington ; 


| one of the great advocates of national education, whose course of 


public life has more nearly approached to the principles of the ex- 
treme Liberal Whigs or ‘‘the Philosophical Radicals” than to 
those of the Tory party, by whom the Club was founded. The 


| discussion ended without result, except the important result of 


proving that at the present day there are no principles around 
which the Tory party can rally. If it endeeyours distinctly to 
define itself accortling to its original principles, it woud oxclude 
from its ranks Lord Harrowby, Lord Derby, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Sidney Herbert, Sir Robert Peel, Sir John Pakington, Lord Stan- 
le y, and in fact all the men of the party who at present exercise 
any kind of influence in Parliament. There are some remarkable 
exceptions, but they are so remarkable and so purely personal, 
that they could not be held as representatives of any set of men. 


| The Tory party therefore can only detine itself to destroy itself ; 


or what amounts to the same thing, as a great party in the state, 
able to control a large section of the Legislature and the course of 
public events, the Tory party has ceased to exist. 

No doubt, those members who deprecated the discussion, or any 
definite conclusion of it, saw another excellent reason why they 
should not at present apply any test to the composition of their 
party. By limiting it to those few members who will now con- 
scientiously and avowedly declare their adhesion to Tory prin- 
cipl 8, they would in fact re present their ranks before the public 
as being much weaker in numbers and much less powerful in in- 
fluence than they really are. There are members of the party 
far more valuable to it than some whom we have named,—more 
decidedly upholders of Tory principles, for example, than Lord 
Stanley or Sir Robert Peel have ever been, of far more political 
prominence than Lord Sydney or the Duke of Wellington; but 
who, instead of being avowedly members of the Tory party, claim 
to be considered leaders of the ve ry party that opposes the Tories. 
In short, the faction which desires to obstruct lberal movements 
is no longer found to be distinctly congregated in the Carlton 
Club, but is distributed among the varied sections of parties as 
they are represented in both Houses of Parliament. It is to be 
found ostensibly consorting with Whigs like Lord John Russell, 
who profess to have a Reform Bill in view; with honest English 
gentlemen, like Sir John Pakington or Mr. Adderley, who desire 
amendment in the condition of the people ; with the champions of 
liberal progress on the Continent, who desire to sce a constitu- 
tional movement in Italy. By mixing with different parties, 
these off-lying Tory members can more effectually carry out their 
principles, can more powerfully prevent liberal principles from 
gaining ground, than if they were to intrench themselves in the 
stronghold of the Carlton Club and muster round them the di- 
minished ranks of their party. : 

The only party, however, which retained anything which re- 
sembles a distinctive shape was this Tory party. It appeared to 
be the largest among the many minorities of the House of Com- 
mons ; but when it is put to the test and challenged to define it- 
self, it shrinks from the attempt, in the consciousness that it 
would be cd stroyed in the exposure of its weakness. 

If there is no Tory party, what party is there /—None, The 
men who used to gather to the support of the old principles which 
opposed each other in the British constitution have ceased to care 


} so much for those principles as they care for getting on in the 


world. The most numerous parties among the people have been 
demoralized by the organized trading agency which has been so 
many years in operation, whether for the Liberals of the electoral 
ranks ‘or for the Chartists of the unenfranchised ranks, Party 
has become the dotage of many for the trade of the few. There 
are amongst us cultivated and influential men who have turned 


| their attention to material or intellectual ‘* improvement ” for the 


people. It is this which has taken the place of “ reform.” It 
is, however, whether called so or not, an administrative not a 
political movement. It relates to details of execution, not to con- 


| stituent questions, Any attempt to talk in the name of party is 
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A 
only a mystification, designed to enlist the affections and tradi- 
tions of past political life in support of particular men, where no 
distinctions prevail. There is no principle which would operate 
as a political test for marking a distinction between the Carlton 
and the Cabinet. 

The movement in the Club on Saturday last was in itself a 
crucial test of this question in political chemistry. We have 
ascertained the entire dissolution of the only party that retained 
the appearance of incorporation. If any party should hereafter 
exist, it must arise again in the championship of some new prin- 
ciple, or some principle of past times newly applied. Today there 
is no principle, no movement. 








HOW TO SPEND EIGHTY MILLIONS, 
We have spent about 80,000,000/. in war, and without grudging ; 


but how much might the same sum have effected in the way of 


war-prevention! We do not regret the money, for we consider 
that, like well-administered physic, it may have saved us from 
ills far worse than war; and we hope that it will return to us 
material benefits equivalent, even in money value, to a good per- 
centage on the money sunk, Perhaps, at one period or other, it 
would have been necessary to expend that sum or more in the 
great purpose of the recent war—in teaching to Europe, through 
its most aggressive power, that it must, perforce and in considera- 
tion of its own welfare, exchange its aggressions for more peace- 
ful relations. Moreover, it has usefully reminded our own coun- 
try of a truth which we had well nigh forgotten—that force lies 
at the bottom of all human government, and that if rational go- 
vernment and commerce are not prepared to beat absolute power 
and aggression at their own weapons, ‘arts and learning” may 
go to the wall. But the war taught us a third lesson, not less in- 
structive. We often see some highly useful work proposed, and 
continue as a project unfulfilled, because ‘ the means are want- 
ing”: Russia bullied, and we found 80,000,000/. without hesita- 
tion or impediment. Never again, then, shoyld we say that we 
cannot perform a desirable great work because the means are 
wanting. 

We have now for many years acknowledged to ourselves the 
proven fact that in this metropolis we are suffering annually, not 
only by death and all its wo, but by sickness and the consequent 
interruption of industry, from the want of drainage. The ancient 
Romans could drain and sluice after their fashion; but we, for- 
sooth, are hindered by the want of money! The loss by death 
from this cause alone exceeds the loss by great wars, and we may 
be certain that the money loss by interruption of industry ex- 
ceeds any war taxation. Now, eighty millions would drain Lon- 
don and all the great towns in the country, and leave a remainder 
which, simply /ent to the landlords in the form of agricultural ad- 
vances to be repaid at 63 per cent, would contribute most substan- 
tially and rapidly to field-drainage and cottage improvement. 
Here is a saving in the wages of towns, an increase in the pro- 
duct of the country, to be obtained for the cost of a Russian war. 
By help of the sum realized in the Encumbered Estates Court and 
the consequent investment, wages throughout Ireland have been 
raised from a level of 3s. 3d. with conacre or 6s. without to 6s. 7s. 


or even 9s, ; and similar processes have in particular districts of 


England raised wages from 7s. or 8s, to 12s., with a proportionate 
increase in the value of the land and its products, and a decline 
in its annual dead weight of poor-relief. How much could eighty 
millions do in this way ! 

We are haggling with Australia about a few thousands to be 
spent annually in the steam-transit between the two countries. 
The Australians are a loyal people, who cling with affection to 
the Mother-country. They are spending a few thousands to pro- 
mote the navigation of that long inland river which will one day 
double the value of all the three chief colonies by calling out the 
commerce of their inland border. Large gold-fields await disco- 
very. Eighty millions, tolerably laid out, would give us the fund to 
sustain a steam-transit for ten years; would connect all the three 
colonies with each other and with the interior by railway ; would 
intersect the gold-regions with the lines that neutralize space for 
human transit while leaving it open for production ; and would 
establish the Murray navigation in a year. Why, an intelligent 
use of steam-traffic, with Gamble’s process of packing, might 
double the value of Australian sheep, and supply the London 
market with the best mutton at reasonable rates all the year 
through. But, not to pursue the golden dreams of a mutton 


luncheon for every working man, let us note only the effect of 


connecting the heart of England and the heart of Australia by 
ocean-steamers, rail, and Murray navigation—all practicable 
within the cost of a Russian war, leaving a goodly margin to as- 
sist the auxiliary emigration, ; 

We see a quarter, indeed, where a similar outlay would save a 
war worse than the Russian, and secure to this country a position 
better than she now holds at St. Petersburg, Riga, or Taganrog. 
A great company has been formed to construct a railway across 
the Isthmus of Panama, connecting the two oceans, making the 
transit from the region of commerce to California as easy as from 
London to Cairo, Eighty millions, or a fraction of the sum, 
hand d to the promoters of that company, would give to England 
a directorial influence over the whole range of the transit, with 
Yankees for sharcholders, Need wi point out the commercial, 
yolitical, or moral results? Under such cireumstances, would 
Valker be a bugbear to this empire or would the influence at 
New York and Washington be adverse to England ? 

Canada pines for railways and a Royal visit. 
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Italy and certain provinces of Austria ask for railways and 
commercial extension. ; 

England and her statesmen are annually struggling to obtain 
permission for beginning a system of public education: eighty 
millions would establish a public school throughout the country, 
and the generation after that now rising would be an instructed 
nation. 

But we are a poor nation! Whenever there is any great work, 
we find ourselves cramped for want of means,—except for pur- 
poses of destructive engineering, the manufacture of gunpowder, 
and military migration: for those objects we can always com- 
mand eighty millions—double the sum if necessary, or ten times, 


THE MINISTER OF DRAINS. 

‘‘Pusiic works” in the language of this country means drains, 
We collect that official interpretation of the phrase from the facts, 
We have a “ Board of Public Works,” and the Board, it appears, 
has sufticient authority to conduct the construction of drains—it it 
has suflicient money ; it also has some kind of voice, concurrently 
with Parliament, in the construction of public ways; but any of 
those public works that are of a more conspicuous kind, such ag 
the renovation of the public buildings, the distribution of publie 
ornaments about the Metropolis, the completion of untinished de- 
corations, the custody of works of art—these appear to be matters 
without any responsible guardian, or to be under the charge of 
separate and subordinate departments. The grand consequence is, 
a general state of chaos in the condition, custody, and progress of 
our public works. The most marked exception is to be found in 
the City, where, under the Municipal Corporation which it is pro- 
posed to abolish, there has been some unity of design, and some 
magnificence of conception, to the great improvement of the as- 
pect and of the convenience of the streets. But as to the state 
of the Metropolis at large, it is the subject of continued jere- 
miades, 

When Lord Ravensworth made his complaint the other night, 
he did it under a most remarkable sanction. With the assistanee 
of some other Peers, he pointed out the unsettled state of opinion 
respecting a transit from Pall Mall to Pimlico ; the wretched hete- 
rogeneous style in which some of our great public buildings are 
left, such as St. James’s Palace, a eento of beggarly building 
‘‘ notions” ; the miserable accommodation afforded tor Court cere- 
monial in the inside, where the stairs are not wide enough for the 
ladies that mount them, and where the Court company is obliged 
to crowd into narrow passages and to cross uncovered yards; 
the distribution of our statues, with the Duke of Kent concealed 
among the trees of Portland Place, one statue with a pedestal so 
tall that it cannot be seen, and another hidden by its taller neighe 
bour, and George the Fourth with his legs dangling on one part 
of Trafalgar Square and no supporter on the other side ; ‘Turner’s 
pictures in a cellar; the Parliament Palace at Westminster 
‘‘ never ending, still beginning”; the Foreign Office gloomy, un- 
safe, and unsightly ; the 7%mes demanding a concession to public 
taste in the decoration of the new Reading-room at the Museum; 
the officers of the National Gallery from time to time adding to 
the collection very doubtful if not spurious works by inferior mas- 
ters, while important works go begging, and the public not only 
loses its cash but its opportunities of enriching the national col- 
lection. 

We are promised a remedy in most of these cases : we are to 
have a road across the Park ; we are to have the Reading-room of 
the British Museum decorated ; we are to have the Parliament 
Palace finished ; and a great suite of buildings is to be erected at 
the South-west end of Whitehall for the publie departm« nts. Bat 
the Duke of Kent is still to remain hidden among the trees; St. 
James’s Palace is without any promise of rescue ; and even with 
respect to those works which are to be completed, we have no 
guarantee whatever that the best design will be procured, the 
best artists employed, the best workmen engaged ; or that, in 
short, the promise of today will not be the disappointment of to- 
morrow, forming a new addition to the list of standing grievances, 

One difficulty in dealing with the subject consists in the very 
familiarity of the grievance. The hold of the public on the af- 
fairs of art, or over public buildings—always excepting the 
drains—is so imperfect, that the officials are in the position of 
persons who have established a nuisance, and they manage mat- 
ters after their own way without being subject to any control. 
Take the case of the National Gallery. We are not aware that 
of the last 14,000/. expended upon the collection, any portion has 
been paid to procure a really valuable addition. Since the Law- 
rence collection of Raphael drawings left the Metropolis and divers 
good pictures have been missed, we have had a reconstruction of 
the management, with higher salaries; and we have a continu- 
ance of the same régime, One of the established opponents of the 
National Gallery has just put forth a further charge against the 
officials of that establishment. It may be recollected that Mr. 
Morris Moore purchased at a sale a picture which has, on very 
high authority, been ascribed to Raphael, and which constitutes 
a very interesting work by that painter. There has been no 
direct denial of the authenticity, but there have been vague insi- 
nuations that it is ‘‘ doubtful.” Of course any persons pro- 
fessing to exercise an authority in matters of art have been 
anxious to procure all the evidence, external and internal, which 
could throw a light upon this subject. Amongst other evidenees, 
it transpired that a drawing existed in the Imperial Gallery at 
Vienna which was apparently a design for this very picture ; the 
drawing itself being known to be the work of Raphacl. Mr. 
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Morris Moore was one of the persons most interested in obtaining 
a fac-simile of that drawing by means of photography ; but he 
met with a stern r fusal, Other gentlemen who took a public 
interest in the question sought to obtain a photograph ; but with 
no better success. The systematic refusal Was at last explained 
by the officials of the Imperial Galle ry, who disclosed the fact that 
a promise had been made to Sir Charles Eastlake, President of 
National Gall ry in London, that no photograph should be given 
to any one but himself. According to this recently published 
statement, Sir Charles Eastlake, the head of the National Gall ry, 
has been ¢ ngaged in the syste matic attempt to suppress the evi- 
dence of the authenticity of an important picture.* 

We ascribe all the confusion, all the disappointment, principally 
to one fact—that we have no department of the Government 
which is responsible for proceedings in matters of art, or which is 
enabled to keep up anything like a continuous administration. 
Every proceeding is either under a pure ly sectional management, 
sometimes professional, sometimes dilettante—in the one cas« 
interested, in the other half-inform: d; or it is placed in charge 
of a provisional government—some temporary Commission, or 
some Select Committee of Parliament, with r sults about as happy 
as if a select vestry were invited fora year to administer the 
School of Painting in the Royal Acack my, or the performances at 
the Italian Opera. Lord Rayensworth’s complaint to the House 
of Lords was made with the sanction of the very man who ought 
to have all these matters under his control, the Chief Com- 
missioner of Public Works! For we have adepartment so called, 
with an officer at the head; only, not having a sufficient respect 
for art, we have not given to the department the importance 


which it deserves, and we have not placed at its head a man of 


sufficient standing to exercise real control. We neither get in- 
dependence, not complete information, nor administrative au- 
thority, nor oflicial experience. The expense in each case beeomes 
special, and therefore heavier than it needs be. There is no doubt 
that thousands upon thousands have been expended on the Houses 
of Parliament which might have been saved if we had a depart- 
ment capable of undertaking the administrative part of the busi- 
ness, ‘The thing wanted is a Minister of the first or second rank 


—such a position, for example, as might be filled by the Duke of 


Somerset. With such a man, we well know that the department 
would acquire importance, efficiency, and consistency of conduct. 
It would concentrate ré sponsibility : and, lifted above professional 


intrigues, it would at least employ the best men in each branch of 


labour at the current market value. 


* The statement on this subject has been printed for the National Gallery 
Reform Association by John Edward Taylor 
April 7th; Mr. Stirling, M.P.; Raphael's Apollo and Marsyas. 
by Morris Moore,” 


A Reply 
THE NEW TORY PRINCIPLE, 
Tue genuine Tory cavalier has found a new object for his chi- 
valrous protection. Erst it was “the King, God bless him” 
then it was Church and King; next the British Farmer. The 
monarchy has made a shift to stand although the Georges hav 
gone and the Reform Bill is an antique; neither Church is swept 
away nor State, although we have rep aled the Test Act and 
emancipated the Catholics ; the British Farmer has survived the 
repeal of the Corn-laws. It is strange that the chivalry of Tory- 
ism never rescues its victim, but the danger disappears with 
proximity. 
Cromwell, nor maintain the protection of the British farmer ; but 
the monarchy got a new charter under the Whig Bill of Rights, 
and the farmer has found emancipation from distress under th: 
Peel-Cobden statute. Toryism is at present a chivalry without a 
mission, It bethought itself for a day of setting up the Carlton 


Club as its protégé; but the idea was abandoned for fear of 


overlaying a child which is out to nurse from the failure of the 
maternal supply. The order was devoid of a quest, until Mr, 
Spooner struck out the new idea. 

Mr. Spooner is alarmed at the subversive measure of Mr. Lowe 
for establishing commercial republics under the name of joint- 
stock companies. It 
foresees the eons quences, The joint-stock will crush the private 
trader. ‘ Conceive,” he eries, ‘*a company of grocers!” What 
is to become of ** the individual LTroct r’? 

This is the new Tory Protectionist protégé—* the Individual 
Grocer.” The toast of “the British Farmer” has given place to 
that new watchword of Protectionist gatherings. It will come 
after “the Army and Navy.” The Agricultural Society, at th 
country inn, no longer available for the uses of political distress, 
will be r placed by the tradesman’s dinner at the gin palace ; the 
noble antagonists of “ unrestricted competition” will annually 
dine for the salvation of trade; they will give a taglioni and one 
sovereign to that s] yman who has att iined the age of thirty-five 
without marrying; and they will cheer the eloquent chairman 
who sh ill draw tears from ¢ ve ry eve in pre] Osing with thre tim< S 
three, up-standing, ‘* the Individual Grocer.”” We foresee the 
election devices which interweave the new idea with the political 
pring iples of the party or the names of the candidates—* The 
rhrone and the Shy p!*” « Grocers, arise, or be for ever fallen!” 
“Church and 1) cle ' ‘“ Derby, the Grocer’s Friend!” 


* Vote for Disraeli ind Raisins! = Spooner and the Individual 


Grocer!” Popular favourites always get a fond nickname, and, 
at the dictate of ti rateful tea-dealer, the grocer-dealing Bri- 
tish public will 1 t cert iinly name th: ir le ader In the new sal- 
vation movement, Tea-S; 


pooner, 


it is entitled ** The Debate of 


Toryism did not save King Charles, nor destroy Oliver 


is free trade in partnership, and Spooner 


) " 
BOOKS. 
SMYRNA AND ITS BRITISH HOSPITAL." 

Time and much repetition have somewhat dulled the interest at- 
taching to the harrowing tales of our military hospitals. The 
narrative of a ‘‘ Lady Volunteer” at Seutari has removed the first 
freshness from the account of the behaviour of common soldiers 
brought into contact with ladies under circumstances that test 
men’s behaviour. Nevertheless, this book, describing the experi- 
ence of a lady nurse at the Smyrna Hospital, may be read for the 
information it furnishes and the interest of its sketches. The 
greatness of the operations at Constantinople, the site of the hos- 
pitals, and the populous swarms of a eapital, confined the Scutari 
nurses pretty much to themselves. At Smyrna things were differ- 
ent. The ladies established social intimacies with the native and 
forcign inhabitants of the city, and became known as it were to 
the people at large. Possibly the descriptions of manners at 
Smyrna, when the diminution of the sick allowed the ladies to 
visit in Smyrna, might have been spared, soas to have limited the 
narrative to the observations at the hospital ; but this will depend 
upon the reader’s acquaintance with Oriental books of travel. 

The nurses did not begin to act till towards the latter end of 
March 1855; so that they had not at Smyrna the same difiicul- 
ties to contend with as were encountered at Constantinople, nor 
were the “cases” so bad in a medical point of view, though 
they had their share of frost-bites. Either the men at Smyrna 
had not so much of chivalry and poetical feeling among them, 
though some wrote verses,) as the patients at Scutari, or the 
‘* Highland lassie” who records her experience at Smyrna looked 
at matters with an eye more real and less sentimental than the 
Lady Volunteer. There was the same difficulty with the hired 
nurses as at Constantinople: the “ equality ” idea of the projectors 
in England did not answer: very few of the women would do 
house-work—they came out to be nurses; some misconducted 
themselves; which at first appears to have led to levity on the 
part of the soldiers, The ladylike influence of the volunteer 
nurses soon exhibited its power ; and the natural good feeling of the 
men displayed itself actively, as well as in merely avoiding offen- 
sive behaviour. The inference we draw from the narrative, but 
rather from its spirit than any particular facts, is strongly in fa- 
vour of a military instead of a civil hospital for soldiers. In the 
civil hospitals the rules and regulations may be as strict, and de- 
vised to answer the same objects, but the spirit of authority and 
discipline is not so prominent or pervading. 

The great use of the lady nurses, as we observed in noticing 
the Eastern Hospitals and English Nurses, seems to lie in their 
moral influence, their delicate feminine perception, and the effects 
of refinement in procuring and administering titbits. All this, 
however, must be limited to large dépots ; it is impossible in the 
field or extemporized hospitals in the rear of an army. Perhaps it 
is not unmixed good even in a dépot hospital, tending to a system 
of petting and * making too much of.” This is half admitted. 

** Besides the rules I have given, there was another ocx upation which the 
doctors used to say we undertook with great delight, and always called the 
* petting process.” This was when a poor fellow, either recovering from 
fever or having been long invalided, from whatever cause, appeared utterly 
to loathe and reject the ordinary hospital diet-roll food Then the doctors 
would say to us, ‘ This or that man may have such things prepared for him 
in any way you please, so that you can tempt him to eat.’ Sometimes it 
was, ‘You may give this or that man anything you please that he will 
take’: and it was curious to see how often a small pudding made in a one 
though of exactly the same ingredients as those made in the kitchen, with 
perhaps the addition of a slight flavour of nutmeg, lemon, or cinnamon, was 
eaten with avidity by a poor man whose stomach utterly rejected the daily 
square ¢inful of pudding which fell to his share: not that these puddings 
were not very good, but the men were often reduced to such a state of weak- 
ness that their appearance and consistence created in them an utter nausea, 
Dr. Meyer had a great objection to the ladies making ‘ pets’ of particular 
men; and indeed I am sure it would have had a very bad effect, for I saw 
in the most trifling matters they were particularly jealous if one received 
the smallest attention which the other did not, I do not think the system 
was at all pursued by any of us; though of course some cases necessarily 
demanded much more care and attention than others; and in such emer- 
gencies the others showed no feeling of the kind, but would generally en- 
deavour to contribute to each other’s comforts, even at some self-sacrifiee ; 
and I do not think the feelings of envy and jealousy existed then at all, 
For instance, I must plead guilty to having given perhaps more than his 
share of my attention to poor D——, whom I have previously me ntioned as 
having made such a wonderful recovery from fever: I have heard them say 
to each other as I came into the ward, ‘ Ah! here comes Miss ——; Jim 
won't be long without something good now’: but this was said without the 
slightest bad feeling.”’ 

That the moral effect of the presence of ladies would be con- 
siderable, is likely from the results produced even by a well-con- 
ducted soldier. 

‘* The influence that one superior well-principled man had over the others 
was astonishing Such a person gave quite a tone to the ward in which he 


lived It was remarkable in the case of S——, almost a boy, of the Nine- 
tieth : his conduct and conversation had great effect on all the rest, who 
were much his seniors He seemed to have been well brought up, and very 


Being far from strong though convalescent, he 


fond of reading the Bible 
than he otherwise would have been in hospital, 


was kept somewhat longer 


1s librarian or chapla orderly, a post which he filled to Mr W.’s satis- 
faction. But at last h s sent to the camp, and reached it in time to be 
present at the taking of the Redan; from which sad scene he was mercifully 
permitted to escape unhurt.”’ 


Here is its opposite—the influence of a bad man ; which bad- 
ness, however, the writer attributes to the coarse indifference of 
superiors, while she shows how the roughest yield to the soft 
answer “ that turneth away wrath,” 


*7 ‘ or Smyrna and its British Hospital in 1855, By a Lady Published 


' by Madden, 
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«If it was true that the example of a good man had great power, it was | 


no less true that the presence of a bad one also produeed its effect. Iam 
pleased to have to say, however, that in my pooper I found few such ; 
and I most sincerely believe, that if, instead of the roughness and swearing 
too often used to them by their superiors, they were spoken to kindly and 
quietly, we should have a very different style of soldiery. They seem too 
often to be spoken to like brutes, and they like brutes obey—not with the 


understanding and willing obedience of which I believe them quite capable, | 
| 


if managed with kindness. I confess, that while I personally found them 
much alive to any delicate or kind feeling displayed towards them, they 
were quite ready to be impertinent and restive at any appearance of harsh- 
ness. 

**T had in one of my wards an Irishman, C——, rather a mauvais sujet. 
and used to have frequent complaints made to me of his rudeness and quar- 
relsome disposition. 

**One day, while sitting in my ‘ den,’ I heard C 
constantly making use of violent language and oaths. 
must tell C to be quiet.’ 

*** You had better not,’ said a lady, sitting by. 
swered insolently.’ 

**T went, however, and said, very quietly, ‘C——, I am sorry to hear 
you speak in that manner. You are the only man in the division I have 
ever sent swear, and I hope you will not do it again.’ 

**¢ Well, mem, I’m sure I would’nt do nothing to offind you, for ye’re a 
rale leddy, and a very well-natured leddy too, and I ax yer pardon; but I 
raly did’nt know ye was in there, or I would’nt have done it.’ 

* «Tt ought not to make any difference to you, C——, whether I was 
there or not; it is equally bad.’ 

***Thrue, for ye, mem—; but faith, it’s very difficult for a soldier to give 
up the habit of swearing, he’s so used to it: but I'll thry.’ 

** A very short time afterwards, I heard a sound of loud voices down the 
corridor, and went out to restore peace. I found C—— had been at some 
of his malpractices, which had provoked the second lady of my division to 
scold him rather sharply. He ” retorted in no measured language ; 

i came up just in time to hear him say, ‘ Report me, then, if ye like, and go 
to the divil!’ 

** So it was evident, that whatever style suits them best from their com- 
manding officers, our only chance of securing obedience was by using mild 
persuasion. But they really were most obedient when we were present ; 
and we thought it, perhaps, wise frequently to ignore certain little derelic- 
tions which went on in our absence.”’ 

Much more might be quoted indicative of the docility, kind- 
heartedness, and willingness of the generality of the men, and of 
the beneficial effect which discipline has in improving the intelli- 
gence and producing habits of order and regularity. There are 
some interesting particulars of their amusements and tastes in 
reading, as well as anecdotes of their volunteer employment and 
their ingenuity in rug and other manufactures. There are also 
interesting indications respecting the character and conduct of the 
Turkish people, which exhibit them in a superior light. The 
Government at head-quarters may be effete and corrupt, the 
subordinate authorities tyrannical and ignorant ; but the people 
are generally described as sound at the core—hospitable, charit- 
able, honest, and almost hearty. This is our fair writer’s account 
of them. 

** These poor Turks were always so kind and polite to us. Never—al- 
though proceeding against all their ideas of propriety, by taking hold of a 
gentleman’s arm—have they shown anything but courtesy and civility, 
frequently crossing the road to present us with bouquets of flowers, or some 
fruit, a portion of what they were carrying into Smyrna from the interior 
on their donkeys. Once, in the bazaar, a Greek boy said something insult- 
ing to a lady of our party—at least, it was a to be so, though not 
understood—when a Turk, standing by, seized the boy, beat him soundly, 
and then admonished him and sent him away. 

*¢ At first, the Turks followed their usual habit, and avoided looking at us 
as they passed. There was one boatman, whom we occasionally employed, 
who used, in rowing, to turn his back on us as much as he could; but, lat- 
terly, they all got so accustomed to our presence and sang froid, that they 
evidently looked on us asa separate class of beings from their own women, and 
were always most deferential and respectful, and did not seem to think it at 
all a breach of etiquette to talk to, guide, or render us any service they 
could, 

‘““We were not very sure of the Greeks, and felt rather strange in any 
other quarter of the town than our own; but the moment we reached the 
Turkish quarter, we had a sense of protection and an at-home feeling, which 
was very pleasant. The women, too, evidently liked us. Many a time 
have we been stopped in the street, to have our hand shaken and ‘ Bono 
Inglese’ said to us, with kind looks. The children used to run after us, 
also saying ‘ Bono Inglese’; anda very favourite speech with them all 
was, *Inglese bono, Francese bono, Turko bono, Mosco no bono.’ Then 
followed a hearty pat on the back, a laugh, and shake of the hands. I al- 
ways felt perfectly safe with the Turks.” 

The opening of the narrative is full of instances of bad official 
management, and a shabbiness of the penny-wise pound-foolish 
order, No system seems to have been pursued; not even a plan 
formed. When the nurses arrived at Smyrna, nothing was ready ; 
no place even was prepared for them. But for individual kind- 
ness they might have stood in the street all night, as they had to 
do for some time in the pouring rain. It is true that a band of 
nurses like this was a novelty; but it is equally true that 
somebody in authority must have given notice of their coming, 
and orders that they should be allowed to go on duty. It only 
required thought and an additional sentence to haye had their re- 
ception cared for. 











SELINA BUNBURY’S SUMMER IN NORTHERN EUROPE,* 


LL 
minds, They prefer alighter and more expansive kind of writing 
where the diffusion is done ready to their hand. ” 

Readers of this kind will be delighted with a Summer jy 
Northern Europe. It has a lightness and elegance of manner 
akin to the flower, if nearly as fragile. With some solid 
information about Gottland, (Goodland, not Gothland,) the 
mines and other industrial undertakings in Sweden, and the 


| habits and practices of social life, the writer mingles short tales 


| panded, ‘‘ beaten into too thin a leaf” ; 


gathered from books or conversation, and narratives of trips by 
sea and land. The account of these things is often rather too ex- 
but it might be difficult 


| to condense the style without losing its peculiar grace and light. 


outside, talking and | 
I got up, saying, ‘I | 


‘You will only be an- | 


| feared he should never get her up. 


and | 


ness. Some of the reflections with which the descriptions are 
intermixed ‘contribute to the raciness of the book; though, to 
our taste, they might be spared when they resemble in Litera. 
ture what trading Americans call ‘notions”—a very mixed 
cargo. The author also practises boundless digression—pages 
of parentheses, as it were. In ascending a ticklish ladder 
in the great copper-mine of Falun, her nerve failed her for 
a moment; she lost her presence of mind, and the guide 
Upon this incident she 
launches off into a long story about reaching a steamer in a row- 
boat. There are far too many similar episodes. Probably the 
historical retrospections are likewise too many; though events in 
Swedish history are not so well known as those of France, Italy, 
&e., which grand tourists are so fond of using up; and their in- 
troduction is appropriate. 

The Northernmost point reached by this lady was Haparanda, 
at the head of the Gulf of Bothnia, the place to which a steamer 
runs for excursionists to sce the sun at midnight on the longest 
day. Our traveller did not see this sight, for she was in Dale- 
earlia at the time; but she saw something very near it on the 
Swedish Midsummer-morning, the 24th of June, a great festival 
of the Dalecarlians. The description is slightly flowery, but a 
good specimen of the manner. 

** Wonderfully beautiful was the midnight hour passed at the door of that 
dark, dirty, miserable post-station. 

** Deep in the West ane d the red glow of the sunken sun, but twilight 
was not around us ; the pale pure light was clear and soft ; not the least 
movement stirred the air. Isat in the carriage, read a little, just to say I 
had read at midnight without artificial light—threw the book on the oppo- 
site seat, and contemplated the scene. 

**In that short space of time, while I had read a psalm in our prayer- 
book, the red clouds seemed to have shifted from one quarter of the heavens 
to the other. Red clouds came streaking all the sky-broken wavy lines, 
grey, blue, red, and white ; and lo !—the day was dawning ere the day had 
closed ; the sun was rising ere we could say the sun had fully set. It was 
Balder’s festival ; light was triumphant.” j 

The great copper-mine is in the same province; and the visit 
leads to an account of the strange restrictions on trade in Sweden, 
and an equally strange ‘‘ board.” The practice, however, might 
not have been and may not yet be injurious to Sweden, 

** The Mine-Government, or Bergs-Collegium of Sweden, is an estate in 
the realm. In England a mine nmiay be worked at the discretion of the pro- 
prietor, or of the company to which it is made over : in Sweden all mining 
operations are connected, as most other things are, with the Government ; 
but placed under the control of the Mining-Government called the Bergs- 
Collegium, which has the absolute control of all matters relating thereto 
This is as if a little Honourable East India Company were seated in the 
heart of England, exercising therein its rights, powers, and privileges—th 
independent army alone excepted. The Bergs-Collegium forms a distinct 
body in the state, having a distinct representation : it is a state within a 
state, having its own powers in civil and criminal jurisdiction over property 
and even life. It has the sole control of all that relates to mines—fossils, 
woods, waters, furnaces, foundries, workings, and all matters that have re- 
lations to mining operations or come within the range of such in the mine 
districts. It has its own courts ; but its army is exclusively, and as far as 


| my experience goes, preéminently a civil one ; consisting in a long array of 


officials, of whom I have only to say that I always found them very civil in- 
deed, although their styles and titles would be quite too grand and lengthy 
sounding for such pages as these. 

** All colour-works come under their rule ; together with those of cobalt, 
alum, sulphur, vitriol, &e. No mine-proprictor can work out, or attempt 
to work out, a plan of his own ; every mode of working and every machine 
employed must have the sanction of this board, or accept its established plans 
and machines. No speculation can take place, no experiment be tried, 


| without this permission. 


A sINGLE drachm of attar of roses requires two thousand rose- | 


blooms—such is the cost of exeessive condensation: and when all 
is done, there are persons who prefer the flower. In the essence 
they miss the form, the colour, the freshness of the rose; in its 
smell they lose the genuine perfume of the flower, till the concen- 
tration is again diffused ; what is of more consequence, the attar is 
too much for them—it burns their nose. So it is in books. Per- 
sons not accustomed to a condensed style do not like it ; it is too 
much for them; if it does not burn their noses it troubles their 

* A Summer in Northern Europe ; including Sketches in Sweden, Norway, Fin- 
land, the Aland Isles, Gothland, §¢. By Selina Bunbury, Author of * Life in 
Sweden,” §c. In two volumes, Published by Hurst and Blackett. 


“The thing called * public spirit’ by us is generally quite unknown, 
or strongly fettered, in Sweden. In this case no individual can work out 
his own plan or invention; every mode of working or of manufacture, 
every machine employed, must have the sanction of this beard, or use what 
it prescribes. No speculation can be entered into among private parties 
without its concurrence, 

*To each mine-canton a number of parishes, 
tioned to the amount of produce—perhaps even a dozen—are thirled, or laid 
under contribution, for the support of the mines; and all the wood of these 
parishes, the great article of local traffic, and the redeeming comfort of the 
poor, can only be made into charcoal for the mining-works; and not only 
are its owners obliged to make and deliver this chareoal, but they are de- 
prived of the pleasant revenge of charging their own price for it: both the 
charcoal and carriage are paid for by the Mine Directors at their own fixed 
rate. 

**The check on individual enterprise and individual talent would thus 
seem to be sufficiently obvious; but in all despotic institutes there is usually 
a bright spot, if not a bright side, to be found in the picture. 

‘The existence of such a state department as this demands a regularly- 
organized corps of mining-engineers, who are required to take a university 
degree and to pass an examination before they can be admitted into it.” 

The visit to Gottland is suggestive of the 
that island and its capital Wisby, the commercial emporium of the 
North, and prominent member of the Hanseatic League. There 
is little more to be learned about it than traditions of a legendary 
kind, and the inferences to be drawn from ruins or remaining 
buildings prevented from decay by original solidity of construc- 
tion, as the muniments have all perished. The present inhabit- 
ants are.primitive ; how primitive, may be judged from two cir- 
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» stances. 
wout-bousee where respectable travellers can sleep: 
themselves upon resp¢ etable residents, There are no carriages 
for hire: a stranger wishing to trav | borrows one at Wisby ; but 
we suppose he must be a well-known stranger, The hospitality 
of Sweden is wonderful remote from towns; in Gottland it is 
wonderful even at the eapital, Wisby. 

“There never were, L believe, a more hospitable race than the Gottlanders 


they quarter 


are. : ° . . 
“To an English person the most curious invitation is the commonest here 
That 


—to drink cotice iat does not in the least signify what mean by an 
invitatic n to drink tea Cotiee is served soon after dinner; so it means, in 
short, to pay a visit after the people have dined, during which visit you 
drink cotiee. But sometimes this coffee-drinking visit is lengthened out if 
it prove agree ible. In Sweden, and the customs here are in general the 

the stranger must pay the first visit, take the initiative at least in 


samc, tt 
sending cards, expressin 
yersons Who express a similar inclination 
went round all the 
mid then came 


desire for 


first to sex 
all troubl 


said I 


wished to 


acquaintance, or going the 
Friherrinan s vou tlie 


litth of Wisby, and 
nd said that every one 





in this respect she world 


wished to know evé ry one, 
know me. 
‘One of the first visits T paid w 


is to the Bishop A very noble presence 


his was, attired for the sion, with a large gold cross suspended from his 
neck, and a handsome star on his breast. And we took a cup of cotlve, and a 
walk in his pleasant garden; and the next day he returned our visit, and 


an invitation to dinner at the hospitable home over which he 
istonishing rarity in clerical life. This 
is the regular etiquette, both here and, as the Gottlanders say, on the con- 
tinent—that is, in Sw nly that among plain people tea and supper 
tr quently take the place Thus, from Landshéfningen, or the 
Governor, Biskopen, or the Bishop, downward, through all the kind, hospi- 
table inhabitants of Wisby, did we visit from d iv to day x 


then sent u 
presides in single-blessedness, n 


eden 
i dinner, 


HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF ST, DAVID’S, 
THE episcopal see of St. David's is connected with many matters 
of interest. It has not, indeed, the artistical importance, or the 
many historical associations, of some of the English cathedrals 
—as Canterbury and Winchester; but it has striking peculiar- 
ities of its own. Its position is the farthest seaward of any 
cathedral in England and Wales, lying within a short distance 
of the Land’s-end., Its vicinity , consisting of alternate vale and 
mountain, and swept continually by the salt sea-winds, is denu- 
ded of vegetation, bleak, and grand. The see itself was founded 
by the patron Saint of Wales, in the seventh century, when the 
district was perhaps more important and more populous than it 
is now; the social and economical circumstances which created 
the difference being a question of archwological dispute. At all 
events, vestiges of a remote antiquity, and remains of British, 
Roman, and Norman works, are still numerous in the district ; 
the brighter past contrasting strongly with the decayed present 
decayed, that is, in comparison with other places. For there is 
no reason to suppose that the present village of St. David’s was 
worse than any metropolitan city in the days of Norman still 
more of Saxon rulers, when the private house was unknown. So 
that, in addition to its other peculiarities, St. David’s may help 
the curious to an idea of a town during the early part of the mid- 
dle ages, when there was nothing between the hovel and the pala- 
tial structure of the feudal, ecclesiastical, or mercantile magnates ; 
an idea which it is now almost impossible to realize from th 
actual. 

“ After having advanced nearly four miles from the place last mentioned, 
the traveller finds himself deseending a gentle declivity into something like 
a town, consisting chicfly of mean houses, a few of them thatched, and all 
of course whitewashed, and built so irregularly as scarcely to deserve the 
appellation of a street. Some of them advance to the road, others recede 
from it, many turn half away from it ; have court-yards in front, a 
few have gardens, but by far the majority have pi On descending 
further, the street widens out into an open space, the centre of which is oc- 
cupied by a mutilated cross. And then the upper part of a weather-beaten 
tower close at hand attracts the attention: the pinnacles hardly reach above 
the level of the eye, ind the church to which it belongs is buried in a dee p 
dell immediate ly in front of the 

“A steep and narrow lane, formerly bearing the name of Pit Strect, but 
in thes days ordinarily known pples,” leads to the principal gate 
of the Close, flanked on the left hand by a semicircular bastion, and on the 
right by an extrem ly beautiful tower of an octagonal form, which will | 
described in its proper place. Upon passing the archway, and gaining a 

1 wonderful prospect bursts upon the 


; : ] 
small wicket-gate on the right hand, 
ectate suddenly in sight of the whole Close, the Cathedral 


S} r, who « 
lying immediate ly in front of him, the ruined Palace with its exquisite open 
parapet to the left, backed by a steep rising bank, and the sharp tops of Carn 
Liidi and Penbery in the distance. A more minute description of the vari- 
ous views of the Cathedral and its precincts may be deferred until we hav 
occasion to describe the architecture of the Cathedral itself, which, so fa 
the exterior is concerned. di pends considerably on the surrounding objcets 
for its general effect. 
**In the mean time, we 


sone 


estics 





sy etator 





mes 





will pursue our general description of the district 


; ! : 
and in the first place we must devote a few words to the town itself. This 
Has Consisted for a considerable space of time of exactly the same number 
ol streets, known severally as High Street, Pit Street, New Street, Nun 


S 1 . 
Street, and Ship Street. The first is the approach from Haverfordwest, the 








position of the second has been already described. Nun Street and New 
Street both run at right eles to High Street, the former meeting it at the 
Cross, the latter somewhat more to the East. Slup Street also meets High 
Street at the Cr ss, from whence it runs in a South-we terly direction 
Besides these, there are several alleys and passages which it is hopeless and 
needless to describ rhe general appearance of the houses has been al- 


ready indicated. But, not to mention th prebendal manses in the Close, 
there are in the town itsclf several comfortable houses, though none of any 
size. And within the last few vears the number of these ; 
gutters have been opened, and pigsties levelled, and 
s made a respectable advance in the direction of civiliza- 
Uur satisfaction at these changes is not altogether unmixed, as they 
casionally involve the sacrifice of interesting domestic remains ; a clas 
ae. : suatery and A ] es of St. Darid’s By William Basil Jones, 
of Trir ity one h C j and Edward Auqustus Freeman, M A., late Fi 
Peterh fege, Ort I eames by J. H, and J. Parker, Russell Smith 


“ has been consider- 
ably increased, whil 
the whok place h 
tion. 
oO 





m, London; Mas iv 
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There are no inns in the country, and no decent antiquities rather large in proportion to the size of the place, the 
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more 
minute description of which is reserved for another chapter.” 

Nor are natural and historical circumstances the only features 
of St. David's, Its Cathedral, if not of the highest class, is re- 
markable as a work of art; and, besides other buildings, it con- 
tains in good preservation the remains of the mediwval Bishop's 
Palace, dating from about the middle of the fourteenth century. 
Besides the legends connected with the life of the national 
saint, there is th story of one bishop or would-b bishop, Giral- 
This story, as told under his own hand, forms 
as striking a picture of the age as any of the biographies of 
A’Becket, and in point of display of natural character as remark- 
able an exhibition as anything in early mediwval literature, There 
were long contests with the Archbishop of Canterbury as to the 
independence of the see,—a favourite proof of the independence 
of the British Church; and the Chapter has preserved in its 
business archives curious particulars of the condition of the 
clergy and the manners of the times. The ruin of the College and 
the Palace, and the injuries done to the Cathedral, would seem 
more owing to friends than enemies. Various authorities charg 
some of the Bishops with the crime of ‘ dilapidation,”—convey- 


dus Cambrensis. 





| ing the lead from the roof and leaving the structure to decay 


being a favourite practice. Alienations and other corruptions 
were perpetrated ; as the more accessible and fertile parts of the 
country became cultivated and towns sprang up, the wild remote 
district of St. David’s became relatively of less consequence; and 
the regular amalgamation of Wales with England removed the 
motives that at an earlier period might have given a political im- 
portance to the see. These cireumstances injured the ecclesi- 
astical buildings, and reduced the prelatical consideration and 
material yalue of the bishopric ; episcopal nonresidence became & 
custom ; the contempt of the clergy, to use Echard’s words, 
spread over the country ; and not long after the Reformation, the 
ecclesiastical staff of St. David’s sank very low, though not 
lower perhaps than the ‘* Welsh parson ” of a generation or two 
back. 

‘* Many of these entries are well worthy of preservation, on higher 
grounds than those of any mere local or antiquarian interest. They often 
throw light upon the manners and state of society at the period; and nota 


| few have the still more universal and durable claim of being thoreughly 


| choral, is 


1 
| maps, 


good stori of these are recited in full in the notes; and to others 
it will be sufticient to make a brief allusion. We have had occasion to 
point out the intellectual condition which characterized the inferior mem- 
bers of the Cathedral body at this period ; we shall now collect the traces of 
their moral and social state, which, indeed, ean hardly be separated from 
the former. On the very same day that William Owen, one of the vicars 
‘ found insufticient, specially in reading the Old Testament,’ an- 
other, David Lloyd by name, stands charged with the more positive offenc« 
of ‘ keeping a tavern’ within the Cathedral precincts; an accusation which 
he retorts in a ludicrous manner on the head of his rebuker, Mr. Chancellor 
Powell. In 1572, Richard Argas or Hargest, another vicar choral, is cen- 
sured for a newhat similar offenes In 1563, we are sorry to find John 
Harries and Evan Ellis entering unlawfully and in a suspicious manner the 
Precentor’s orchard: and two years later, the said Evan Ellis, together with 
William Owen (whose Biblical scholarship has been already alluded to) and 


Som 


Hugh Walter, receive the final punishment of expulsion on being found 
guilty of * playing at ecards for candells’ in the house of the Archdeacon of 
Cardigan. They probably discovered too late that ‘ le jeu ne vaut pas la 


chandelle,’ 

‘Some of the records are extremely curious, as showing the gradual 
breaking-up of the collegiate life among the vicars, and also that the in- 
junction put forth by the Queen ten years earlier (an entry of which is 
found duly made in the Chapter records) forbidding the admission into the 
Cathedral Closes of any of the wives of the clergy or other officers of the 
Church, was not very strictly observed. In 1571, Thomas Tomkins, vicar 
choral, is admonished by the Precentor ‘to procure and get home his wedded 
wife, as is supposed, betwixt this day and one fortnight after Lammas Day 
next’; and in the same year, the Chapter pass a formal decree that ‘no 
mastitf or ban-dog’ be kept within the Close, We are not to suppose that 
the prohibition originated in the abstract love of good order, which induces 
our College authorities at the present day to fulminate their edicts, ocea- 
sional or periodical, against Skye terriers and Pomeranian puppies; as it 18 
evident from the context that a specimen of the larger and more formidable 
variety had ocea collision between two of the vicars. Simi- 


sioned a serious 
lar entries, son misdemeanours 


etimes of quarrels and other among the 
vicars themselves, sometimes of acts of insubordination towards the superior 
officers of the Church, and always of rebukes and ‘ godly admonitions’ on 
the part of the latter, continue to deface its annals throughout the whole 
reign of Elizabeth.”’ 

The subj ct-matter of th good|y quarto before us is of a three- 
fold kind. 1, There is topography: a description of the natural 
features and archeological remains of the district, and of St. Da- 
vid’s itself as regards the general features of the Cathedral and its 
adjacent buildings. 2, There is art : an historical account of the 
Cathedral, the College, the Palace , and other ecclesiastical edifices, 
with a detailed and critical description of the buildings them- 
selves, illustrated by plates. 3, The history of the Bishopric, 
Chapter, and more eminent Prelates ; a few leading points of 
which have been briefly indicated. In dealing with all these to- 
pics, there is much that must be more or less dry save to a 
professed antiquary, or to a man pi rsonally connects d with the 
diocese or district. There are also many things possessed with a 
living spirit, or bearing upon life ; and wherever this is the case, 
the authors have not allowed it them, whether in the 
pictures of nature, the account of the past, or the exist nee of the 
pres nt. : 

The volume is very handsomely printed and illustrated by views 
and architectural details,—sometimes, if we judge by the te xt, 
leaving a better impression upon the reader’s mind than the ori- 
ginals themselves would convey: but architectural draughtsmen 
and engravers like tomake the best of things. The volume would 
be improved by a general map, and indeed by one or two local 
The atlas will show the positions of leading places, but it 
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is useless for topographical purposes, or for ‘the features 0 of a a small 
district. 








NEW POETRY BOoOKs,* 

THE vernal season has stimulated song in featherless as well 
as feathered bipeds ; 
seven publications in verse. The best of these are less remarkable 
in themselves than for the palpable influence which Tennyson has 


SP LE Cc TATOR. 


the week having produced no fewer than | 


exercised on the writers, as well as for the closeness of the imita- 


tion. 


which both in plan and execution has been suggested by In Me- 
moriam, though the form of the stanza is slightly different. The 
resemblance, however, is rather in the manner and treatment 
than in the fundamental thought. ‘The idea of the work is 
larger than that of the In Memoriam, and would have had 
much wider range had it been fully carried out. The life of man 
is the subject, from an antenatal ‘state through infancy, youth, 
and sceptical manhood struggling with doubt. At this point the 
treatment becomes more particular; the framework taking the 
form of an individual autobiography. The poet falls in love, and 
describes the lady, his wedding, and his conversion from doubt to 
faith through his wife. The birth of a son, his little growth and 
progress, his sickness and death, form the denouement, which 
closes with the confirmation of the poet in Christianity. 

Although the larger part of the poem has the story indicated, 
it is not told i in the direct narrative form, but suggested by par- 
ticular themes on speculation, action, or feeling. With these per- 
sonal topics are intermingled others of an historical kind. The 
loss of the Birkenhead, and the gallant behaviour of the soldiers 
on board, are introduced as the subject of one poem. The late 
war is also a —— theme, sometimes treated alone, sometimes 
mixed with the domestic incidents. Here is a slight example. 

** The passing months have brought a change, 
The world without, the world — 
Our pleasures take a deeper range 
And unexpected joys begin. 
Spring’s gentleness, and Summer's heat, 
And Autumn’s eyer-blessed power, 
’ Have shone 0 our infant sweet, 
And now he blooms our household flower, 
Tlis sweet, unmeaning accents come— 
His little prattlings thrill the heart, 
And with a music fill our home, 
More dear than ever flowed from art. 
And love to e very sound has given 
A meaning that is all her own; 
Each cometh like a sound from heaven, 
A soft, celestial under-tone. 
The ‘ father,’ ‘ mother,’ hourly said, 
An aye-increasing bliss i impart 
No heave nly music e’er could shed 
Such rapture to a parent’s heart : 
* o * * . 
Dear child, there is a treasured word 
Of sweetness, beauty, and of fame ; 
Its syllables shall be the third 
Thy lisping tongue is taught to frame. 
And never will thy waters flow 
So sweetly, Alma, to the sea, 
As when those gentle lispings show 
How more than sweet thy name can be.” 

Mr. G. Gerard’s poems entitled Grace and Remembrance are 
mostly occasional, Of the two longest, ‘‘ The Old Manor-House ” 
is a piece of rural description, with a story of love, marriage, and 
widowership, attached ; the poem displaying a perception of quiet 
natural beauty and some genial feeling, but nothing of a very 
remarkable kind. The other long poem, ‘‘ To Shakspere,”’ is better 
than might have been expected from so ambitious a theme. The 
author may not rise to “ the height of his great argument,” neither 
does he throw any very new light on the genius of the great poet. 
By taking up points of his life and works, and treating them as 
separate divisions of a whole,—lesser poems forming part of a 
greater poem,—he produces a series of pieces which really may be 
read with interest. The idea of Zn - moriam suggests itself’ less 
obviously to the reader than in The Lamp of Life; but perhaps 
Mr. Gerard is more indebted to the Laureate’s plan for the suc- 
cessful result of his poem—v ariations, as it were, upon one theme. 
The metre is sometimes lyrical or what is called Pindaric; at 
other times the stanza of In Memoriam: the tone of Te ‘nnyson is 
generally if not always there. This is an example on Shakspere’s 
death, on his birth-d: ry, at the age of fifty-two. 

** Age never laid his withering h: md on thee, 
"Nor quench’d thy spir it throug h dec lining hours ; 
But in thy full m: iturity, 
The rich perfection of thy matchless powers, 
Didst thou submit 
To death, and quit 
This earth that claim’d thee for a while ; 
And that inconstant April day 

* The Lamp of Life. 

Grace and Remembrance. 
Harrison. 

Arden: a Poem. By John Croker Barrow. Published by Saunders and Otley. 

Sonnets, chiefly Astronomical ; and other Poems. By the Rev. James A. Sto- 
thert. Published by Dolman, London; Marsh and Beattie, Edinburgh. 

Carmaygnola, an Italian Tale of the Fifteenth Century : a Poem in Five Cantos. 
Published by Saunders and Otley. 

The Parricide : a Posthumous Rhapsody and Domestic Drama, 
Saunders and Otley. 

“ Das Lied von der Clocke”—The Song of the Bell, By Schiller. Witha Trans- 
lation, by the late J, H, Merivale, Esg. Published by Williams aud Norgate. 


Published by Simpkin and Marshall. 
Poems, By G. Gerard. Published by Bosworth and 


Published by 


The most considerable of the poems is Zhe Lamp of Life; 


| lady-love is Mabel ; 
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That had beheld thine earliest smile 

Look’d on thy lifeless clay 

For thou didst fall 

As a ripe fruit is pluck’d away 
That hangs upon a sunny wall, 

Without one trace of sad decay. 
But seasons could not measure thee, 

And Time himself is in arrears ; 
Thy portion of a century 

Will laugh to scorn a thousand years. 
The mountain-top is hardly won 

Through patient labour, toilsome might; 
But ere a few brief moments run, 
The eagle, darting to the sun, 

fas gain’d her eyrie’s height.” 





There is much fluency and some spirit in -4rden, with oceasion- 
ally a something whic h, if dry humour, is so very dry that one is 
not quite certain whether it is a joke or not, T he piece is an ac- 
count of the writer’s love-affairs, told with apparent earnestness 
and gravity ; but his misfortunes are so managed that they wear 
an air of grave burlesque. His first love, Dora, rejected him 
point-blank, when he doubtfully made his proposal; and in de- 
spair he goes to the Crimea, and comes back wounded, His next 
and having gained her heart, as he fancies, 
he diplomatically applies to papa. 

** ] went to her father at last, 

For I felt that the die was cast; 
And I found him alone, 
For Mabel i hi ad fone 

To walk till the noon was past. 

He gave me his hand with a smile, 
And asked me the cause of my call ; 

And I trembled the while, 

For he seemed to beguile 


My will; but I told him all. 
He said he was sorry to pain, 
But he thought it was best to speak plain 
She had promised when young to be wild, 
So he gave her, betrothed, as a child, 
To a thousand a year 
And some property near ; 
And he feared I was poor, 
Too poor for his child ; 
And he bowed me out of the door.” 
His third attempt, with Constance, is more successful. He is 
engaged, and is waiting at the church, when news arrives that 


the lady is aceidentally killed. 

The manner of Tennyson is not so visible in Arden as in ¥ 
two preceding authors. The influence, we think, is traceable 
the choice of subjects of daily life for poetical use; though Mr. 
sarrow falls short in terseness and felicity of diction. -4rden in 


reality belongs to the class of vers de société, and this class of 


something in 


poem will scarcely bear repetition. There may be 
as yet his 


the writer which time and labour might bring out: 
spirits are rather animal than poetical. 

The few “‘ Other Poems” of the Reverend James A, Stothert 
partake of the character of his Sonnets, consisting of themes 
of a reflective and personal nature, This peculiarity of mind 
in the writer gives something of a distinctive cast to the son- 
nets; which are. chiefly oo Dance mingling the reflections 
of the Christian with the facts of science. He has not, however, 
‘the poetical thought or the mastery of language requisite to sue- 
ceed very greatly in this difficult form of composition. His mis- 
cellaneous poems are more interesting, but they top short of that 
felicity and finish which personal pieces espect: illy require. The 
lines on “An Old Letter” have a good subject, with some good 
stanzas, but rather flattened by others of a prosaic cast. The 

Anniversary” (of his mother’s death) has power and pathos. 
The following little incident in connexion with the war is about 
the best in the collection, for its general interest. 


Twas on the eve of danger, when a noble-hearted youth, 





With all a youth’s fresh sympathy, with innocence and t uth, 
Showed kindness to a little maid who searee was five years old; 
And she, won by his courtesy and by his bearing bold, 
Thought gratefully of all his acts when he was gone away 
What could she do to thank him then, but daily for him pray ? 
His country called her sons to arms, and forth he goes to tight 
On distant shores of Chersenese for England and for right 


A thousand British heroes there with lion courage yield 
Their life within the restless trench and on the bloody field ; 


’*Gainst secret shot and iron hail his precious life is charmed, 
Through storms of death, o’er hidden mine, he marches on unharmed, 
* * * * * 


Then forward! youthful soldier, with firm, unshaken ey: 


Where glory waits, where duty calls, prepared to do or die ; 

A thousand blessings follow you; take courage in the hou 

When grape and shell mow down in ranks our army’s choicest flower 
The thought will steel your manly heart, will nerve your g lant arm, 


) harm.”’ 


Two little 


hands this morn were raised to keep you salt 


The other three poetical publications are of small account. 
Carmagnola is a mere versified story of the life of the celebrated 
| Italian General, who fell a vie ‘tim in the first half of the fifteenth 
century to the jealousy of the Venetian Government ; whether on 
solid grounds of treachery, or on mere suspicion, is still a matter of 
dispute. Zhe Parricide is supposed to be the posthumous work 
of a man ofrank, who has secretly poisoned his father to pay some 
gaming debts ; and the moral of the song is, that if he eseape 
hanging, he did not escape punishme “7 The translation of 
Schiller’s Song of the Bell, by the late J H. Merivale, is of far 
higher literary merit than these two produc tions, or than most of 
the other poetical, books. The remarkable design—the manner in 
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which the most mé ated events of human life are connected with 
the mechanical manufacture of the bell, the skill with which the 
poet digresses and returns—cannot be lost; but Mr. Merivale has 
also preserved the sentiments and flowing verse of the original, if 
he has not quite reproduced the poetry. The Song of the Bell, 
however, has been a favourite subject tor translators. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Spite of the disturbing influences of Palmer’s trial, the Epsom races, and 
the Peace displays, the week has produced some books of value. The 


“Memo ials of his Time by Henry Cockburn,” the late eminent Scotch | 


advoea 1 Lord of Session, should be a racy volume; and Lady 
Sheil’s “‘ Glimpses of Life and Manners in Persia” is on a curious subject, 
not without a current attraction, now that the Eastern interest is trans- 
ferred from Turkey to its neighbour Dr. Morehead’s * Researches on 
Disease in India”’ appears to be a work of practical value. Professon 
Bowen's “* Principles of Political Economy,” in part suggested, it w d 
seem, by a remark of Mr. Laing, occupies a new field, the application 

















of the general principles of economical science to a particular natio 
The seven Poetry books have been ene of at large already. 
Men s of his Time by Henry Cockburn, 
Glimpses of Life and Manners 1 ‘ By I dy Sheil With Note on 
Bessie. Koords, Teor , Nest Khiva Persia. With I 
( Researches on Disease in India By les Morehead, M.D., P: 
pa of G rant Medical College, Professor of iples and Practice of Me- 
dicine and of Clinical Medicine, Xe. volum 
The I ciples of Political Economy applied the Condition, the Resor 
4 the lustitutions of the American People By Francis Bowen, Alford 
of Moral Philosophy and Civil Polity in Harvard ( 
. Lif 
( ] embra 7 By G. ¢ 
] By J ( I “ 
ly Astre id 1 By I J \ 
< wwola an Ilalian Tale of the Fiftec a “ry. A Poem mn five 
‘ 
The Parricide : a Posthumous Rhapsody and Domestic Drama. 
Das Lied von der Clock The Song of the Bell, By Schiller; with a Tra 
lation by the late J. H. Merivale, Esq. 


Nomos : an Attempt to Demonstrate a Central Physical Law in Nat 
“The object of this work is to prove that the world of inorganic natur 
] } 7 





theory wluch in a certain sense seems possible, not only of inorganic nature 


but of organic nature, though it may be impossible for human facultic 
to discover such a law convincingly, much more “ demonstratively 
The author’s arguments are founded upon the interpretation of received 
scientific facts, with which he shows himself familiar. = ctricity in all 
its branches, the motions of the sola syst m, heat, lig , the tides, geo- 


logical facts, and some chemical actions, are examined to ** demonstrat 
the theory or hypothesis. 

Practical Tables for the Reduction of the Mahomet Dates to the Chris- 
tian Kalendar, By Johannes Von Gumpach.—The system of lunar 
months and years adopted by the Mahometans, with complexity in the 
mode of calculation in obedience to the Koran, and yet further com- 
plicated by attempts on the part of the Turks to use the solar reckoning, 
render anything like accuracy very difficult to attain in reducing th 
Mahometan to the Christian chronology rhe object of these tables with 
their introduction, explaining the ‘Turkish kalendar, and the mod 
working questions, is designed to obviate this difficulty The publi- 
cation is chiefly addressed to those who have a direct interest in the ques- 
tion- diplomatists, politic al and consular agents, travellers, and scientific 
or historical students 





Cluverii Traumaturgics.—“ An amusing and instructive pastime,” by 
which persons altogether ignorant of Latin may by the aid of cards con- 


struct 2 vast number of Latin hexameter and pentameter yerses—t] 

directions for use say upwards of half a million verses, “ all making 
sense.” The ob yject is to induce pupils to look out the meaning of thi 
words in their own verses, who cannot be made to study in any other 


way 


The Mu al Directory for 1856.—A useful guide to the City and 


Parish Officers of London, in the sense of the Metro ypolitan Local Ma 


agement Act ; thatis, extending as far as Plumstead to the East, Tooting 
Graveney to the South, Hammersmith to the West, and Hampstead to 
the North Besides the Corporation Common Councilmen, Parish 


Clergy, Vestrvmen, Overseers, and other officers, the book serves 

directory for Police Courts, County Courts, District Surveyors, &e. X 
There ; lso various acts of Parliament relating to Metropolitan 
Municipal management. The book emanates from the publishers of the 





Post-oft Directory, exhibits the skilful display and facility f 
reference which characterize their publications. 

The Stranger’s Handbook to Chester and its Eh ns. By Thoma 
Hughes An account of things old and new, natural and artificial, 
which are best worth secing in Chester and its vic inity The matter is 
presented with clearnes id vivacity, though the last is a little forced, 
au l the lo pirit of trade compliments prevails, The price is low, and 
the i rations are numerous 

The Crown Ward. By Archibald Boyd, Author of ‘* The Duchess,” 
&c.—The scene of this novel is chiefly laid in Scotland, or the Border, 
towards the close of Queen Elizabeth's reign; and a leading personage 
in the story is King Jamic All that need be said of the book is that it 


18 an historical romance of the conventional kind, on the model of Ains- 
worth, rather than of Scott or even James. The characters and incidents 
have as little resemblanc« to real life as the persons and humours of 
& masquerade ; yet a sort of interest attends the story, especially in the 
occurrences where acti: m is connected with rapid movement, 


Memorials of Agmondesham and Chesham Leycester. In Two Martyr 
Stor Two Buckinghamshire martyrdom ; one of Chase 
under Henry one of Harding under his daughter Mary. 
Thu materials are taken from Fox; the novelist furnishing the incidents, 
dialogue, and costumes. These are of the usual conventional cast; the 
best feature is the Buckinghamshire lands apes, done con amort id 
from the life, . 
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THE 


for dispraise; the figure of £ Porphyro i is not in any instance satisfactory, 
and the thought of the picture, if we except the w aking Madeline, is contined 
to the artistic invention of effect and colour. In these respects, however, 
there is so much of perfect instinct and deep fecling, and the work takes, on 
these grounds, so marked a position of its own, that other considerations 
become secondary. Mr. Hughes. will henceforward be one of the men on 
whom we may securely count for an exercise of the artistic faculty in 
its most intrinsic essence and in supreme degree. Mr. Martineau has 
treated the story of the prison-flower “ Piccivla’’ in a spirit of sin- 
cerity and accuracy, which makes his work honourable and in a sense 
interesting, although he misses the touch of be: uty which makes the idea 
what it is. From Mr. Anthony comes a “ Summer’s Eve,” in which = 
hand of the genuine student of Nature, who docs not shrink from pair 
ing what he sees because it would look “ so strange”? or ‘so outré, 
unmistakeable. The flushing carnations of the Eastern sky yield to pro- 
foundest azure nearer the zenith, against which the pure warm g¢ 
the central tree relieve themselves with an enchanting effect of luminous 
and vivid harmony. ‘The foreground is scarcely so harmonized in its 
brightness as the sky and the upper portions of the picture ; but the 
matter of the whole, characteristic and homely throughout, is raised al- 
most into abstract beauty by the transforming charm of its sunsct hues. 
Amid the even uncommon mediocrity and conventionalism of the 
Sculpture-room, one work stands out as almost perfect of its kind—the 
small female figure named “ Love,” by Mr. Woolner. As an ex- 
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pression simply of what is beautiful, this could scarcely re- 
ceive additional grace; and its exquisitiveness of modelling and 


finish is something, for our age and country, wholly exceptional 
The pensive sweetness of the face, pensive with sentiment, not 
with care, the form, between maidenly and womanly, uniting the 
gentle grace of the first period with the achieved development of 
the second, the poised sway of the body, the tender rounded arms which 
arrange the hair about the starlike flower within its rich folds, con- 
stitute a whole of lovely completeness. The figure is neither Greck 
nor anti-Greek; but is an idea of beautiful form, embodied accord- 
ing to the direct and pure principles of the sculptor’s art. From one 
who understands his art so well we should rejoice to see an application 
of it to subjects of individual life, such as seem to be impcratively 
needed if sculpture is to be endowed with life and genuine meaning. 
The same artist has a noble medallion-portrait of Carlyle, and others 
which merit far closer examination than their position admits of their 
obtaining. The ‘‘ Marble Bust of the Queen” by Baron Marochetti is 
chiselled with clearness and decision, and reaches, without much posi- 
tive significance of expression, a certain air of elevation and fineness; 
but the likeness is not striking, nor does the work rank with the admira- 
ble fe male busts which Marochetti has before exhibited. Mr. Papworth 
junior’s ‘Nymph Surprised’”’ possesses some prettiness of action and 
contour; Mr. Bandel’s “ Youthful Achilles” is a talented academic 
study of pose and form; and there is a largeness of form and general im- 
pressiveness of manner about Mr. Davis's ** Rebekah,” which, with greater 
character in the head, might have earned more than respect for the work. 
Mr. Munro’s alto-relief ‘ Repose—Study of a Baby in Marble” is re- 
markably swect and delicate in feeling, and wrought evidently con amore. 
The droop of the little head on the left shoulder is tenderly given, and 
the overhanging blooms of the lily of the valley and other flowers impart 
at once richness and charm to the general effect. The work serves once 
more to show how real is Mr. Munro's yocation as a sculptor of children. 
The group of ‘* Miss Agnes Gladstone and her Brother Herbert ” 
the same truth; the actions being delightfully childlike, and the whole in 
an uncommon degree graceful and engaging. 

Our supplementary list of works to be commended to the visitor's at- 
tention swells this week through dealing with the miscellancous contents 
of the Miniature and Architecture Rooms, where little lends itself to 
descriptive analysis, although among the great number of items, several 
may be praisc worthy or noticeable. 

O1n-PIcTUREs. 


entorees 





Twilight—Lyndhurst, New Forest ........... 4 Moors x 
2 Oo are caane . Cary. 
625. 993. The Island of Phile, from the South.) eyo 
The same from the Noch Mount .......... 9°" 4““"" 
907. Mrs. Coventry Patmore .. ye 4 tt. 
1187. The Burn, November; the Cuc ulle n Hills,  * Inchbold. 





SS SE cade tee cabscnbedmeenneie J Dea ‘ 
1215. Charity peauikiton fa leith itp ilarti ts ia intan t's . Bees Barwell. 
1216. The Woods in Summer r, Sussex weee Ae dl. Lewis. 
1217. From the Cradle to the Grave............. «. A, Rankley. 


MINSATURES, 
700. 710. Mrs. Lowther. The Hon, Mrs, Russell, 2. Thorburn. 
724. Lady Selina Vernon ........ ‘panes soe Se ee eee 
S48. The Invalid, aoe 08 ccccce Sp CO, Heath. 
Warer-CoLours anp Drawtrnes. 


800. 913. 964. The Sea Grove. At Ventnor. The) Viss B. L. Smit 
2 s . ao OM ‘. 
) 





I  .  cckbl a uau gemwih ‘ 
88lL. The Good Shepherd ae eat es - 
895. Interior of a Deewan ,......... veeceicccig LaLa 
911, Study in Harewood Park ..,, écuewdaneae ieee 
eee iecanenen =e . Moore. 
981. Portrait of a Lady.. ' J. H. Nalder. 
1003. 1004. Fungi Bird's 3 Ne st ind Pr rimroses hk. P. Burcham. 





1009. Luccombe Chine 
1149, St. Mark’s, Venice . 


Hf. A, Bowler. 
G. PP. Boyce. 


ARCHITECTURE, 
1092. The New Hall, City et LECT e ee Banks and Barry. 
1094. Exeter College, Oxford, showing the con-) , 
templated New Chapel, &e Se ‘ 
1115. New Reading-room, British Museum . S. Smirke. 
1138-"9-"40. Studies in Rome and Venice cecccecee F. P. Cockereltt. 
ScuLPrurer. 


G. G. Scott, 


1230. Titania J. Laiwtor. 











1245. Lalage : J. Bell 

RU RNR Se oe oe as o. TF. Earle. 

1264. Adam and Eve conscious of ‘the ir Fall inawie IT. HW. Armstead, 

ee OU Eee F. Thrup; 
Robin Hood ... owe Veboadetenen Wiss S. Durant. 
1371. Professor Bell—Portrait ......... eceee A. L. Tupper. 
Bust of Samuel Rogers ........ vekendeeaie Wee 





Marshall. 











BIRTHS, 

On the llth April, at Kilpauk, Madras, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel H. Mar- 
shall, Deputy Secretary to Government, of a son. 

On the 19th Ms uy, at Glanusk Park, the seat of her father, Sir Joseph Bailey, 
Bart., the Wife of Alexander Young Spearman, Esq., of a son. 

On ‘the 20th, at Maisemore Court, near Gloucester, Mrs. G. Canning, of a son. 

On the 2st, at the Rectory, Barford St. Martin, near Salisbury, the Wife of the 
Hon. and Rev. Samuel Waldegrave, of a son. ’ 

On the 23d, at the Newarke, Leicester, the Wife of Sir Mylles 
Bart., of a daughter, ‘. 
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On the 24th, at Lyndhurst, Lady Margaret Lushington, of a son, 

On the 25th, in Onslow Square, Brompton, the Wite of the Rev. J. C. Ryl 
tor of Helmingham, Suffolk, of a son. P 

Lately, in Grosvenor Street, the Countess of Abingdon, of a son, 


, Rece 


MARRIAGES, 

On the 29th March, at St. John’s Church, Meerut, Lachlan IH. J. Maclean, Es 
Bengal Horse Artillery, to Elizabeth Anne Amelia Wynne Aub you t 
daughter of the late Frederick Wynne Aubrey, Esq., of Cleongher Park, Hereford. 
shire 

On the 20th May, at Tunbridge Wells, the Hon, W. D. Dame 
daughter of the late Captain 8. Hopkinson, R 





to Julia youngest 





On the 20th, at St. Saviour’s, Jersey, Cl es Walier Poulton, Esq., M.D., 8 
geon to her Majesty’s Forces, to M ary, daughter of Captain James Morgan, R 7 
h.l 

On the 22d, at Middleton-in-Teesdale, Archibald Hamilt Cochrane, I of 
La 1 Durham, third son of the late Captain the Hon. Archibald Coch. 
rane, R.N., to Rose, youngest daughter of the late G. P. Hutchinson, 1 of 
Egglestone Hall, in the same county. 

On the 22d, at Wyke Regis, Colonel Cockeraft, to Annie J. Payne, y zest 


daughter of the late Admiral Charles Payne, of Weymout 
at Charlwood, Surrey, William Barnbrook, , of Pen Hall, Wor- 
cestershi to Ann, widow of the late John Wood Perks, Esq., of Northampton 
Villa, Worcestershire. 





DEATHS, 
On the 18th May, at Grove House, Hoylake, Cheshire, Major-General John Drink. 
water Syers, Bengal Army ; in his 55th year, 
On the at Ryde, Isle of Wight, Thomas Worthington, Esq., of Sharston 
; in his 54th year. 
, in London, Sir William Edward Rouse Boughton, Bart.; in his 68th 








On the 22d, at Newton Villa, Westbourne Grove, Colonel James Lewis Basden, 
C.B., formerly of the EFighty-ninth Foot. 

On the 23d, at Monckton Rectory, Dorsetshire, the Rev. Joseph Foster, Rector of 
Winterbourne Monkton, and Vicar of Abbotsbury, Dorset 

On the 23d, at Muirtown House, Inverness, Huntley G. G. Duff, Esq.; in his 
33d year. 

On the 25th, Mary, only daughter of the late H. Brougha: 
Westmoreland, 


Che Army, 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MAY 2:. 
War Department, Pall Mall, May 27.—Caralry—13th Light 
worth, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Wood, promoted, 
Infantry—ith Foot—Major R. Y. Shipley to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase, 
ck, who retires upon half-pay ; Capt. R. W. Aldworth to be Major, wit 
vice Shipley; Lieut. L. J. F. Jones to be Capt. without purchase, vi 
Ensign ga Adjt. vice Waller, who resigns the Adjutancy only, 


Drags.—C. Key- 





Lieut. B. Bordes, from half-pay 13th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Neame, 
es: Ensign R. L. G. M‘Grigor, from the 7Ist Foot, to be Lieut. by 
i Bordes , Who retires 


Lieut. P. D. Vigors to be Adjt. vice Boyd, who resigns the Adjutancy 





wot—Lieut. C. J. W. Allen to be Capt. by purchase, vice De Montenach, 
Ensign W. Starke to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Allen; M. J, ¢ 
Browne, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Starke, 

24th Foot—The surname of Licut. Austen is Godwin-Austen. 

43d FPoot—Quartermaster J. Denton to be Paymaster, vice M*¢ who retires 
upon half-pay as Lieut. of the 94th Foot; Quartermaster-Sergt 
be Quartermaster, vice Joseph Denton. 

60th Foot —Licut. N. J. Pauli, from the North Gloucester Militia, to t Ensign, 
Without pu lase. 

67th Po Lieut. E. B. Bass, from the West Cork Artillery Militia, to be Ensign, 
without purchase, vice H. R. Evans. 

7ith Foot—Sergt.-Major G., Watson to be Quartermaster vic« Daines, who re- 
tires upon half-pay. 

S4th Foot—Ensign R. Maybury, from the 31st Foot, to be Lieut by purchase, vice 
Gibaut, whose promotion, by purchase, on the 7th of September 1850, has been can- 
celled, 

88th Foot—Major E. J. V. Browne to be Liecut.-Col. without purchase, vice 
Brevet-Col. Shirley, who retires upon half-pay; Capt. the Hon, J. J. Bourke to be 
Major, without purchase, vice Browne ; Lieut. W. Little to be Capt. without pur- 
chase, vice Bourke, 

Land Transport Corps—Cornet J. Palmer has been permitted to retire his com- 
Inission, 

Cavalry Dépét—Quartermaster T. Smith has been permitted to resign upon half- 
pity 


who retires 


Commissariat Department—Assist.-Commissary-Gen, H. Green has been re- 
moved from the service, he having refused to obey an order to proceed on duty 

Hospital Staff—Acting Assist.-Surg. T. C. Be ale, having becn appointed to the 
Osmanli Irregular Cavalry on the 15th of February 1856, his services in the Army 
Medical Department have been dispensed with from that date. 

Brevet.—Licut.-Col. 1. H. Graham, of the 59th Foot, having completed three 
years’ actual service in the rank of Lieut.-Col. to be promoted to be Col. in the 
urmy. 

Phe undermentioned Quarterma ed on half-pay to have the honorary rank 
of Captain under the Royal Warrant of the 17th of December 1855—Quartermaster 
C. Daines, half-pay 74th Foot; Quartermaster PF. Smith, half-pay Cavalry Dépot. 

rhe promotions of Assist.-Surgs. G. Yates and W. Hutchinson, of the Turkis 
Contingent, to the local rank of Surgeons in Turkey, on the Isth of Febru ury 185 6, 
have been cancelled, 

rhe undermentioned promotions to take place in the East India i Company’s Army, 
consequent on the death of General J. Greenstreet, Bengal Infantry, 9th April 1856, 
und Lient.-Gen, T. Wilson, C.B. Bengal Infantry, 2d April 1N56: “To be General 
Lieut.-Gen. M. Boyd, Bengal Infantry. To be Lieutenant-Gener ils— Major-Gen,. 
W. R. C. Costly, Bengal Infant y: Major-Gen. C, Herbert, C.B. Madras Infantry. 
lo be Major-Generals—Col. H. F. Cayley, Bengal Infantry ; Col. Hope Dick, Ben- 
gal Infantry 

rhe undermentioned officers of the East India Company's service 
full-pay, to have a step of honorary rank, as follows Lo be Lieut.-Cols 
Hi. Lomer, Bengal Infantry; Major T. James, Bengal Infantry 


sters retin 











retired upon 


Major W. 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MAY 30, 
War Derartment, Pall Mall, May 30.—Breret Major-General C, A, Wind- 
ham, C.B. to be promoted to the local rank of Lieut.-Gen. in Tur ‘ 








WP Ny 
rau. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MAY 27. 
Partnerships Dissolred. Wolverhamptor o 
Lew sand Co. Pilton, Somersetshire, and Whittak r, 


y te-sellers—Miles and Godlin 
M snchester, cotton-manufacturers brace and ( it, Surrey Street, Strand, 





Payne and Pretty, 
Frobisher 


tow, Clerkenwell—Smith 














Bristow and Pennington, New Basinghall Street, funeral-feathermen 
ind Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, coal-owners ; so far as regards J. Briggs and J. Lassey 

Granger and Co, Blackman Street, Borough, stationers—Hill and Reeves, Throg- 
morton Street, attorneys—Parsons and Blomfield, Heybridge, Essex, farmers 
ee and Majors, shipwrights—James and Co, Manchester, commission-agents 

Smith and Son, Bristol, bakers—M‘Callum and Hamer, Manchester, engravers to 
calico-printers—Overton and Foster, Cheltenham, drapers—W. and J. Jull, Staple- 
hurst, drapers—Grainger and Gaunt, Pudsey, Yorkshire, brewers Colley and Mar- 
low, Coventry, riband-manufacturers. 

Bankrupts.—Wu.31aM Hawker, Great Queen Street, builder, to surrender 





10, July 15: 
bury. 

Cuaries Paw ey, Stock 
June 9, July 8: solicitor, Chidley, 
Sambrook Court. 


solicitor, Chidley, Gresham Street; offic ial assignee, Lee, Alder 


Orchard Crescent, Holloway, and Peckham, builder, 
Gresham Street; official assignec, Edwards, 
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High Street, Shoreditch, corn-d June 6, July 3: solicitor, | es ania . —— 
| PRICES CURRENT. 


gnee, Johnson, Basinghall Street 





Grorck ReaD, : 
7 fokenhouse Yard; official assi 

























































































































































































s " 
taaren WALKER MINNES, Tunbridge Wells, watch-maker, June 7, July 11: soli- _ . 
Jax ilkinson and Stevens, Nicholas Lane ; official assignee, Cannan Alderman- | Sarees FVaee Closing Prices 
, Saturd .| Monday. | Tuesday.| Wednes.| The Friday, 
¢ WILLIAMS, Wolverhampton, | tors, Motteram | — we = i a . 
und Knight, Birmingham ; offiei al as n Ditto ¢ a sols | + ‘i i ii 42 

Jounx Youu Burton-upon-Trent, , Perks, Burton- $ per Ce ; x ; i 4} 
npon-Trent , Motteram and Knight, Birt sittleston, Bir- New 3 per i 4} ij F Th 
mingham ’ : Long Annuities = r i } i } 

Jamrs GIBBARD, ¢ ardiff, vic Wier, June 10, July 8: solicitors, Bevan and Girl- Annuities 1885 —_— 17} 174 17} 1 17 
i Bristol ial assignee, Acraman, Bristol. Bank Stock, 9 per Cent 216 215 217 - 216} 
” CHARLES GUMBY, Leeds, cabinet-maker, June 10, July 7: solicitor, Middleton, | oe Stock, 10 Cent + 4} » 

xchequer per diem i} pm ‘ l ‘ 
Leeds; official assignee, Hope, Leeds |} Exehequer Bonds 185 * 1 

Tomas Fearnrnoven, Dore, Derbyshire, scithe-manufacturer, June 7 July 12 India Bonds, 3} per Cent . ae ae one 
solicitor, Hawke, Sheffield ; official assignee, Brewin, Sheffield . = 

Joun Rose, St Helen’s, miller, June 11, July 9 solicitors, Ward and Prescott ; = _ a 
Francis and Almond, Liverpool ; off ignee, Morgan, Liverpool. FOREIGN FUNDS 

Owen Owens, Bang r, flour-dealers , July 3: solicitors, Evans and on, Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Eveni 
Liv pool ; official as ee, Turner, Liverpool. ae ; , a 

ad June 21, Quick, Bristol, je weller—June 18, Woods, ? hall Street, at ¥ pane ee os po _— 
" “June 18, Walters, Goswell Road, grocer—June 17, Davis, New > | peravie “e 
‘ lass-merchant—June 17, Sanerbre Fenchurch St t p- | } ”) =— 
. ur Street, appraise June 17, Theobald, Col ter es 6 7 5 
morchant-—June 18, J and G. Wilkinson, lenhall Street, indigo-broker June Chilian Sardinian 
18, Wheatley, Commere ial Road, Lambeth terman—June 17, Holloway, Basing- — Spanish 
pg ne me 17, Tiuson, Far don, inn-keeper—June, 17, Wild, Goldhawk ~~ ye . Ditto Nev TE Sell 
terrace, New Road, Shepherd’s Bush, build June 18, Tucker, Frith Street, Ditt 4 ements + esi “ + meet é , 
S, June 17 on, Dunstabl straw-hat-manufactu June 17, Fre 3 > ve ° ij — 
j Kent June 19, Mellish, New Bond Street, trunk-maker : 
3 Bedfore me 24, Davis, Wign Street, | a eae? ~ 
saker—June 17, Street, carver—June 17, James SHARES 
Suffolk, builder Marsden, Derby, iron-founders | Last Official Quotat during the Weck ending Friday Evening 
, Dagnall and Fai -manufacturers— Ju 8, Hlardy, ! Baw 
hant. a ind Exete ’ “A dlasian ? 
hy tifieates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of n 61} British North Americar 
. , 1c 18, Poile, Great Suffolk Street, Southwark, pawnbroker June 19, i nd H ly : ‘ 
ham Court Road, warehouseman, and Notting Hill, b ; peey : = p sasenee 
gton Place, Caledonian Road, draper—June 17, ¢ Nt BR pe pe, : ee mater a ee er EE + 
June 17, Byford, Liverpool, slate-dealer—June 23, Ba re | Great Northern 1 on , 6 
June 17, Taylor and Marsden, Derby, iron-founders—J une Great South. and West. 1 un i London and County ; 
iron-master—June 19, Godfrey, ¢ reech St. Michael, Somersetshire, Great Western 61) LondonChartd. Bnk. of Austral 1s} 
' Hull and Selby — London Joint Stock 1} 
Scotch Sequestrati ns. Milne and Duncan, Glasgow, tailors, June 5—Macken- I soa = ctpees a — « fen. a _ S 4 
Aviemore Lynvuilg, tacksman, and Aviemore, inn-kecper, June 12 London, Brighton & South Coa lt National Provincial . 
London and B kwall New South Wales —— 
London and North-Western 102g Oriental Ohexd 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MAY 30, London and South-Western Provincial of Ireland — 

Partnerships Dissolved.—Baines and Co. Manchester, and Hastler and Co. San - ro hester Shettield,& Lincoln 204 Royal British =e 
Francisco, California, comunission-m hant Schotield and Henshaw, Man- Midland Gre it Western (Ireland oo oe ype - 
chest warchousemen—Lee and Riley, Manchester, commission-agent Ilar- North B s : wit Union of eee a, 204 
grave 3 Co. Leeds, linen-manufacturers—H. and W. Symons, Great Titelfic ld North- Eastern—Berwick 43 F — 
Street, blacksmiths—M. and J, Smith, Batley, Yorks! re, cloth-manufacturers North-Eastern—York t | = 
Blake and Coleman, ship-chandlers—Smith and Doughty, Birmin Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampt i 

-barrel-makers Richardson, Newcasitle-up Tyne, stock-bre eee t ae “ 

Taylor and Houghton, Liverpool, coal-merchants— Barry, Brot! Leeds, letter- - 1 te cas iD : = 
press-printe s—Wallis and Sanderson, Queen Street, Cheapside, woollen-warehouse- Eas 1 of P " : 
men—Hulton and Self, King’s Lynn, timber-merchant Warner and Co, Ls \ East India Gu , i ; 
hosiers sand Betley, New et, Blackfriars, attorney | ( t Indian Peni 1 pexe l 
Son, Huddersticld, farmers, wooll oth-manufacturers, Xe. ; as fur | : at Wes i , ‘ 
M. L., M., and H. Holmes—Wagner and Co. Middlesex Street, Whit Paris and Lyens og 
vision-dealers—Justins and Rainford, Lower Thames Strect, print | aM 13g 
Burton, Bradford, Yorkshire, woolstaplers—Blyth, Brothers, Bald Fe HEE 
Gray's I Lane, plaster-of-Paris-man ture Fhompson and K ; Dit ‘St. John del J +1 St ’ 
ham, opticians—Cooper and Payne Norwich, surgeons | Cobre ¢ m 64 

Bankrupts.—Jamrs WALKER Nixxes, Tunbridge Wells, watch-maker, t nder naye , , i 
tune 7. July 11: soliciters, Wilkinson and Stevens, Nic is Lane, Lombard Street; 
official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury BULLION r r METALS Per ton 

BexsaMIn Rincr, Putney, apothecary Jun ilv 9: solicitors, Lawrance and | Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 9 ‘ Pp Brit. Cakes £126 0 00 0 
Co. Old Jewry Chambers; official assignee, St led | Mexi Doll Iron, Welsh Bars > s oo ¢ 

Grorce TixpALL and Raxson Gronck Wrixrnsos, Great St. Helen’ hip- eee —— oo 80 Lead, Mritish Pig ey oO 0°08 

s, June 16, July 5 liciter Norton aud Son, New Street, Bishopsgate; | Silver in Bars, Standard 051 Stecl, Swedish Keg 0 0 0 00 0 
official assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street 

Atrrep Quitrer, Maldon, grocer, June 13, July 5 licitors, Rooke, Bedford GRAIN, Mark Lane, May 30 
tow: Hance, Maldon; official assignee, Nicholson, vet % 2 Sa , 

Wituam Dopps, Wenlock Road, City Road, Street, engineer, Wheat, R.O to ¢ Fine Toto 0 Fin 73 to 80 Indian Corn set 40 
June 11, July 5: solicitors, Linklater and Hackwe official assignee, rir O— < Foreign, KR. ¢ ‘ leas, Ho —39 | Oats 1 i 1 ~ 
Nicholson, Basinghall Street Red, New 7 — 62 White F. & 87 M ‘ jo— 4 ! ; 23 - 24 

Grorcr Row1.anp, Erith, brewer, June 10, July 8: solicitor, Matthews, Arthur Fine 6i— 0} Ry — 32 Whit 43 — 4¢ Poland 26 
Street West, London Bridge ; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court = C4 o— 0)! M , +7 +) , Hue rick ‘i7—& Pine 26— 27 

ace ee sé - R u ‘ 0 ting i ean icks 36 8 otat 
a _ ee he ‘ala aig te Whit — Bj ouly 3: SeCUEEeS, Baker and New 61—63 | Malt, Ord... 72—74 Marrow... 42—44 yi 31— 33 
° ghe ; il . 1itmore, Birmingham 

Winuam Hirst, Cleobury Shropshire, timber-merchant, Jun 30 
solicitors veott, Kidderminster; Motteram and Knight, Birmingham ; official AVERAGE PRICES OP CORN WEEKLY AVERAGI 
assignee. Christic. Birmingham Per Qr. (Lmperial) of England nd Wales For the Week ending May 24 

Ricuakp Panny Jones, Whitehur ener, June 1, July 3: soli- | sew no ~ | So Ss. Of. 1 By ae. O. 
citors, Hodgson and Allen, Birming et bittlests Birmingham oa. "¢ ri a - ° rg ste — . | 

Groree Wrixy, Bottesford, builder jlicitor, Wigelsworth, Don- 2 n ian elles — : 
nington ; official assignee, Harris, Nottir ; 

CATHARINE SoLomon, Bristol, outfitter, June 9, July 7: solicitors, Bevan and FLOUR PROVISIONS 
Girling, Bristol: official assignee, Miller, " | per sack 62s. to 68s Butter st Fresh, Ids. Od. 4 d 
— ; K Grona Bs atk, Glou broker, June 16, July 8: solicitor, on board ship 33 > a *. = vs ee oer part <p tg —_ 768 

Ikes, Gloucester ; official assig on 489 — 49 Cheese, Cheshire, fi wT) & 

Aveustus Bucuanan, Plymouth, baker, June solicitors, Edmonds and per t - Derby, pal t 
Sons, Plymouth ; Stogden, Exeter ; official ass el, Exet | Canadian ) — 39 Hams, Yor! 6 0 
,, GEORGI and Goprrey Brxss, Birstal, cloth-manufacturers, June 15, July 11: so- | Kread, 7}d. tol the 4b. loaf Kg French, per 120, 4s. 6d. t yd 
Y , _ n, Cleckheaton; Cariss and Cudworth, Leeds; official assignee, | _ —— 

oung, Leeds . . 

James Seppox, Liverpool, marble-mason, June 11, July 9: solicitors, Francis and Newoat 1 _ ee ee . 

Almond, Liverpool ; official assignee, Cazenove Liverpool, } a a - aye en . ( . a ‘ 

Dividends.—June 24, T. and C. G. Stor r, Sloane Street, drap | Beef 2 et Stod 2 ited dtodd 5 Mon Friday 
Johnson and Bevern, Henrietta Street, Westminster, tailors—Jun ins, se © aaa . + : o) aoe. ~ 
Hungerford, butcher—June 21, Wiggins, Hawley Mills, Dartford, and St. Paul’s — pee Bes E ‘ ses oxi | oe. 

Churchyard, paper-manufacturer—June 21, gate Street Within, ship- I « ) 5 i 5 8 6 Pi; a. 

ease 4, Davis, Wigmore Strect, ¢ +—June 20, H. and W. Coop, * ‘To sink the offal, per 8 " - 

, “4 wer neashire, silk-manufacture June 23, Mottershead, Ma eld, | - —— 

a June 23, Murcott, Birmingham, factor—June Maples, Nottingham, | ' 

a June 20, Eggleston, Halifax, stuif-merchant June 20, Oldtield and Kent Pockets —_ ee. to ioscan ean pobun— at 
—— ld. cloth-merchants—June 20, Holmes, Leeds, wine-merchant | Choice ditto 65 ! Wethers : 

Pretec ates to be granted unless cause be show the contre on the day of | litt Leicester Ficeces 14 
meeting.— June 20, Hickmann, Sussex Cl Stre st. J j = | um ditto = § Combing ! — 164 
ae J 20, Phillips, Oakley Street a, ), Walt 
— ae "ace ; a June 21, Co hford June 21, | HAY AND STRAW I I f 36 Tri 

, n, Cambr shire, draper—J une Churel CuMBERLAN SMITHFIF W 
ind Diddington Place, Caledonian adler Hay, Good l to 12 lizs. to Il to like 
r, Comberton, Cambridgeshir blacksmith G ton Inf - a 90 ! 
r shire, dru ist-—July |, Fox, Moreton .in the Marsh, Gloucester New oS I 4 . ° 
| , Price Wolverhampton, commission-agent June 19, wh aA 4 - 130 130 : ~~ 
B June 24, Blott, Peterborough—June 30, Ramsden and anaes rene ' - = > opfibeaiiins 
l kshire, worsted-spinners—June 20, Gill, Castle Hed- 
GROCERIES MISCELLANEOUS 
ane he rg A “ee de “- Jackson. Manchester, druggist; TX Sou oo fine, per lt - od to 29. Gd J a ra Run per gal. ds nd. t = d. 

: a ernaman, Manchester—Hartley, Middl : 3 6 tee 
4}. any uesday; Hernaman, Manchester—Fox, Man test ce ; 0 ES ane : 7 6 
Old} . . dn any Tuesday Hernaman, Maun hester Coffee, fine (in bond) ewt. 64s. Od. to 86s. Od Gua Peruvian per ton 0 0 
enw, Lent a Sesake ke div. of 5s, 83d any ru lay; Iler Good Ordir ry . 5 Od. to 54 1 w, P. ¥. 4 i 0 0 
cae prmnged eae inghamshire, lace-manufacturer ; first ‘ a, Trinidad (in bond) +° sown = * - 
next, a Subsequent Mondays; Harris, Nottingham Mice, Carolina. Os, td. to Os. Od, | Rape Oil, Pale .. so — és 6 
ham dealer; first div. of 1s. 6jd. any Thursday ; West India Molasses 20s. Od. to 22 Linseed Oil 0 

PE POTATOES Cocoa-nut Oil 7 « » 0 
ind Ker agi = om, 3 are I Hill D “see ., —_ ctor, June 9—Hoey Kent and Essex Regents...ton 55s. to ¢ Palm Oil 60-87 & 
gow, bakers, Sune 11 . sg millwrights, June 12 .and M, Kennedy, Glas- wins ; Shaws 0 a I 10 ake, J nl 0 

. rT te nts ) lt ( Hetton 1 f - 0 @ 
- ee j Scotch . - Tees i t _ 0 0 
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H® R MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 
wage rE RTINI, BAUCARDE, 


ALBONI 








On Monpay next, June 2, (a Subscription Night, in lieu of 
Tuesday, August 12) will be produced, first time at this 
Theatre, Verdi's Opera, 

IL TROVATORE 
Leonora, Mad. Albertini (her first appearance Azucena 


Mad. Alboni ; Manrico, Siz. Baucarde 
Fernando, Sig. Bouche 
tano 

To conclude with a FAVOURIT 
Bellon, Mesdiles. Katrine 
Venefra, M. Vandris 

Applications for Boxes, Stalls, 
the Box-office of the Theatre, Colonnade, 
Opera will commence at 8 


| ADEMOISELLE 


On SATURDAY NEN 


his first appearance 
; and Il Conte di Luna, Sig. Beueven 


3ALL by Mad. A 
, Rosa, Lizereux, Clara, Pierron, M 





and Tickets, to be made at 
Haymarket Che 


PICCOLOMINI, 


r will be produced, Verdi's Opera 
LA TRAVIATA, 
Violetta, Madlle. PICCOLOMINT ; 

Flora Berveix, Madlle. Borgaro; Annina, Madile. R. Baillou 
Alfredo, Sig. Calzolari ; Gastone, § Jacopi; Barone Dau 
phol, Sig. Vairo; Marches¢ y, Sig. Fortini; Dot 
tore Grenvil, Sig. Baillou; Guiseppe, Sig. Kinni; and Ger 
mont Giorg Sig. Beneventano 

To conclude with the new Ballet Divertissement, LA MA 
NOLA Mad. Albert Bellon, Mesdiles Clara, Lizereux, Ka 
trine, Pierron, and Rosa, M. Vanafra, and M. Vandris 

Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, to be made at 
the Box-office of the Theatre, Colonnade, Haymarket 


YOYAL ITALIAN OPERA, LYCEUM. 


On Tuespay Next, June 3, will be performed Verdi's 
favourite opera 








RIGOLETTO 
Principal characters by Madame Bosio, Madlile. Didi 
rnor Ronconi, Signor ‘Tagliatico, Signor Soldi, Signor M¢ 
Signor Gregorio, Signor Polonini, and Signor Mario 
Conductor—Mr. Cosva 








Sv BSCRIPTION NIGHT, next Tuvrs- 

Y FIRST ship seapebisend PON GIOVANNI ru 
will be given as a Subsoription Nig 
lieu of S RDA A 16,) on which occasion w y 
performed, for the first time this season, Mozart's celebrated 
DON GIOVANNI 





% 


opera 


| YCEUM THEATRE— 
4 First Appearance of Mad. RISTORI and the Italian 


Dramatic Company On Wepsnespay next, June 4, willt 
perfort | (for the first time in England) a new Tragedy 
entitled 

MEDEA 
Translated into Italian by J. Montanelli, from the French of 
FE. Legou Meds Mad. Ristori Creusa, Madlle. Piect 
ottino veutrice di ¢ Madlle. Feliziani Una G 





«. Rapazzini; Licaone and Melanto, (fi 
Giasone ¢ di Medea.) Madll A. Gleck and Madlle. |} 








Gleck 
Creonte, S I 0; Orfeo, Sig. Boccomini; Giasone, Sig 
Gileck ind Capo-popolo i Pomatelli 

vwnats rhe t edy will commence at half-past 

nha ibout 11 

" nity secured on application to Mr 

t Box offi f the Theatre, and to the prin 

liers and Librarians 





IOYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE, 


Under the Management of Mr. Arrren W AN 
Monda i tay, TILE JEALOUS WIFE Charact 
by Mes im G. Vin Danvers, Leslie, PF. Vining, and 

White, Mrs. Stirling, Miss Marston, Castleton, 


and Bro 
ley THE WANDERING MINSTREI Jem Baggs 
*. Robson To con e with STAY AT HOMI Ch 
ters by Messrs. Emery, G. Vining, F. Vining, Leslie, G. M 





ray, Mrs. Stirlin u Miss Ternan Wednesday, Thursday 
Friday, and Saturday he New Drama of RETRIBUTION 
Characters by M \. Wigan, G. Vining, Emery Miss 





rs 
Marstor ind) Miss Herber And other 


Commence at half past 7 


GACZED HARMONIC SOCIETY 


Hall.—Conductor Mr. Costa.—On 1 


Entertainme 








wexr, d , BLIVAH Vocalists: Madame Clara Nov 
Madame Viardot Garcia, Mrs. Lockey Mr. Sims Reeve 
and Herr Formes he orchestra will consist of nearly 
performers Vickets s Reserved, 5 Centra area, Num 
bered Seat lls. 6, cach it the Society's Office, No. 6 in 


Exeter Hall 


(ars As. PALACE.—GRAND OPERA 


CONCERTS rHE POURTHS GRAND CONCERT by 








the ARTISTES of th ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA will 
take pla nt ‘ June 6 
Ti s of Adn " these Concerts may be purchased 
by persons not holders of Two-Guinea Season-Tickets, at 
7s. 6d. cach. Th rickets may be obtained at 79, Lombard 
t Iway Station, London Bridge 
Company; and at the Crystal 
of the oes Reserved Seats 
engaged 6d. cach 





G ‘GROVE, 


Secretary 


Crystal Pala May 31, 1856 


\ ADAME JENNY GOLDSCHMIDT 
4 LIND FAREWELL CONCERTS, Exeter Hall M 
Miron respectfully announces THE LAST CONCER' 
which will be given by MADAME GOLDSCHMIDT in this 
Country 

Wepxespay Evexine, June UN, 


GRAND MISCELLA 





NEOUS CONCERT, with full Band and Chorus 

Weps av I NIN Jeune 25, Haydn's Oratorio THI 
CREATION und 

Monpay J NIN June 30, grand pining ELLANEOUS 
CONCERT, v full Band and Chorus ;'on which 
Madame G “ will make her last and farewell ap 
pearance in this count 

Reserved and Number Seats, 1. Is.; Unreserved Seats 
West Gallery and body of the hall ls. 6d. ; Area (under 
West ri No rickets will be issued than « 
be conve tly accommodated. Applications for Tickets 

Royal Library, 33, Old Kon 


received by M Mircu 


\ R. AGUILAR begs to announc: 
i his ANNUAL CONCERT will take place, at the H 
ver Square Rooms, on Tuunspay Mornina, June 19th 




























calists— Mada Viardot Garcia, Madlle. E milic Krall, Mad 
Beyer Zer md Horr BR hardt. Instrumentalists—H 
Ernst, Mr. Webb, Herr Hausmann, Mr. Lazarus, and Mr 
Aguilar ( fuct Herr Kune Among ages ces will 
be pert 1, for the first time in public, Mr tilar’s new 
rrio f Pianoforte, Violi ind Violoncello rie 10s. € 
and 7s.: to be had of all the principal Music P shers, at 
of Mr. A 1, Albany Street, Regent's Pa 
91° >) MILNER? HOLDFAST AND 
FIRI STING SAFES, (non-conducting and 
Vapor wit! mprovements, und heir Quadru 
pk P tents of I8fe-"51-54 and 1855, including their G 
powder 1 ws tl k and Door, (without which no Saf 
ss rhe Strot t, Best, and Cheapest Safeguards 
extan 
MILNER’S PHOENIX 12°) SAFE WORKS, LIVER 
i t plet textensive inthe world. Show 
und rd Stre¢ Liverpool. London Dépot, 47a, 
St City ( wiars free by post 
s y HOBBS, ASHLEY, and Co. 97, Cheapsid 





THE SPECTATOR. 


Qoc IETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 


COLOURS.—THE FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXHI 





BITION is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall 
East, aon to Trafalgar Square, from 9 till dusk. Admit 
tance ls ‘atalogue 6d 


JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary 
IE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER-COLOURS.—The TWENTY-SECOND AN 
NUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 
52, Pall Mall, near St. James's Palace, daily, from 9 till 
dus} Admission ls. Se Tickets 5s. each 
JAMES FAHEY, Sec 
BAZAAR.—Under the imme- 
Most Gracious MAJESTY the 
QUEEN, his Royal Highness the Prince ALBERT, his 
Royal Hig hness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, her Royal High 
ness the Duchess of — NT, her Roys ul Highness the Duchess 
of GLOUCESTER, ar 1 s Ladies of the highest dis 
tinction.—A GRAND ‘BAZAAR will be held, by the kind 
permission of the ROYAL TOXOPHILITE SOCIETY, in 
their beautiful Grounds in the REGENT’S PARK, cntrane¢ 
by — Gate, on Trespay, the 3d of June, and Two follow 
ing Days, on behalf of the HOSPITAL for CONSUMPTION 
and DISEASES of the CHEST, Brompton 
ywressure of the times, with the heavy increase of re 
ty occasioned by the accommodation given to 130 





( YRAND 


diate Patronage of het 















| patients, and the opening of the Sanatorium at 
Bournemouth, are considerations so important that the Com 
mittee appeal to the friends and patrons of this valuable in 
stit i with unusual carnestness to mayest them by their 
presence at the } uw it 1 the effort such 
ticles of work y may er suitable, including 
paintings, drawings ( d iso of music, mincrals 
botani spe ens, manuf wds, models of mechan 
is ! tu l and faney specimens of coins, 
! . und ions, authors’ auto 





rs ft rem i men and women, 
flowers, & or pecuniary aid, for 








Hos] \ gratefully received and ac 
the Twol e Days by payment of 3s 6d. each 

kets be o ned at Mr. Mitchell's 
Bond Street ; M Sams's Library, St. James's 


k, ¢ New Bond Street 





1 will be in attendance The 





Kk t n 
r HILAP ROSE, Hon. Secretary 
OSBORN CROSS, Secretary 
Bromptom, May 24 
IRELAND IN 1856, 


_ RS IN 

















Commencing Ist June, an rminating 30th September 
rr public 5 wott yi med that arrangements 
ha been a y Che rand Holyhead 
kK ‘ ‘ pany with princip Railway Companies 
hn ind, Scotland ind Ireland, and with the City of 
Dublin Company, by which First and Second Class 
“IRISH TOURIST TICKETS 
following stations and prices 
tation’, Newcastle, Ist Class 2d Class 
£6 10 ¢ 5 5 O 
ow Hu Bristol 
m, Se 6 6 ¢ 0 
nhan ste 
515 0 415 0 
4 510 0 i10 0 
I hugby 
Coventry, Lincoln, » 450 
Wolverhampton, Hudder Le 
eftield, Derby ° oat » ne et 2 2 BS 
’ 410 0 315 v 
ester, Warrington, Stoke, Ma 
1 40 310 0 
I 100 , 5 0 


ransferable will be 








ibk of issuc They will 
thle th , thence to Bangor, 
Holvhead ork, situate on the 
pict 1 i iver within ten miles of the cel 
1 Dockyar ' Naval Station of Queens 
1, (ev f 1 Cork back to Mallow, and thence by the 
Killarn Ju m Railway to the far-famed 


LAKES OF KILLARNEY 
The Tourist can remain as long as convenient to himself at 

















Chester, Bangor, (forthe inspection of the Britannia Tubular 
Brida Holyhead, the new Refuge and Ocean Steam Har 
bour, Dublin, Cork, and Killarney the only condition be 
in that his return to the Station in England or Scotland at 
which he wk his et must b later than one Month 
from the date of } ire tl from 
Chester, May 10, 185¢ 
DR. DE JONGHUS 
| IGHT eaOws COD-LIVER O1L.— 
4 Vre wd with fidence and the greatest 
sucee y the Faculty for its purity, speedy and uniform 
ettica entire free = from nauseous flavour, and marked 
superiority over eve r variety, in the treatment of 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS ASTHMA GOUT, 


KHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES O1 


rue SKIN NEURALGIA KICKETS, INFANTILE 
WASTING, GENERA DEBLLITY, AND ALL SCROPFL 
LOUS AFFECTIONS 

t FROM MEDICAL OPINIONS 


Esq. M.B 
City of London, & 
tracters with that named 
variety in the 





esponds ina 


*Huile Brune and described as the best 














masterly treatise r Jongh From my investigations, 
lLhave 1 loul being a pu and unadulterated ar 
tick 
HASSALL, Esq. M.D. F.L.S 
Chief he Sanitary Commission of the 
* Lancet,” &c. &¢ 

s my ifiden 1 the article that I usually 
pres n of e¢ to any other, in order to make sure 

f obtaining the remedy ts purest and best condition 
Sold by An Hane ul ¢ 77, Strand, London, Dr 
J u's sole British Consignees ; and by many respectable 


United Kingdom 
20 ounces) 4s. 9d. 


izhout the 
Half-pints (10 « 


Chemists thi 


yunces) 2s. 6 Pints 


Quarts 40 ounces) *s. IMPERIAL MEASURE 
Ca x—Each bottle is sealed with a stamped metallic 
ipsule, and us beneath the pink outside wrapper a label 
with Dr. «¢ Jongh’s st wi signature All oils offered 
s Dr. de Jongh’s, or asoft s e kind, without such marks, 


ure fraudulent impositions 
RES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
9c ' , tan a Taq 
W ity rE S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
illowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
tive invention the curative treatment of 
use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
rvoided , a soft banda worn round the 





being 





body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN-PAD ana PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much cas id closeness that it cannot be detected, ard may 
be wor ring sleep ircular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cant forwarded by post, on 





tw 





inches below the hips, be 
WHITE, 228, Piccadilly 
STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS 
vi INS, and all cases of WEAK 
ue Lues, SPRALNS, &. They 
xpensive, and are drawn 
Price 5, froma 78 6d. to Lés. each 
ADILLY, LONDON 


the circumference of the bo 
sent to the Manufacturer, M 


HLASTi 
4 for VARTICOSI 
NESS and SWELLING of 
in text 
an ordinary stocking 
postage 6d. MANU FACTORY, 228, PI 





ure porous, light 





| HE 


[May 31, 


LONDON AND WE STMINSTER R 
BANK issues CIRCULAR NOTES of 10/. each, pay wb] 
at every important place in Europe.—These Notes are | ve 
without charge, and they are cashed abroad free of 
mission The ank also issues, free of charge Lett 
Credit on all the principal Cities and Towns in } urope. Th 
Letters of Credit are issued only at the Head Office in Loth. 
bury. : 
tne Circular Notes may be obtained at the 
Lothbury, or at any of the Branches, viz.— 
City Office, Lothbury, W. J. Henderson 
Fietcher, Country Manager 
estminster Branch, 1, St. James’s Square, J. W. w 
Manager. 
Bloomsbury Branch, 214, High Holborn, W 
Southwark Branch, 3, Wellington Street, 
ford, Manager, H. Withers, Sub-Manager 
Eastern Branch, 87, High Street, Whitechapel, W. D As 
perne, Manager. 
St. Marylebone Branch, 4, Stratford Place, Oxford Sty t.G 
M. Mitchell, Manager ’ 
Temple Bar Branch, 217, Strand, C. Ward, Manager 
The rate of Interest allowed at present on Deposits of 5907 
and upwards, is 4 per Cent 
J. W. GILBART 


1856. 





Head Office, 


Manager, and (¢ 


lon 


Ewings, Man 
ough, I 








Gencral Manager. 
PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION 1855 ; 


\ETCALFE, BINGLEY, and Co.’s NE W 
4 PATTERN and PENETRATING TOOTH BR 

Penetrating Unbleached Hair Brushes 
Cloth Brushes, and genuine 
description of Brush, 
rhe Tooth-Brushes s« 


Improved } 4 2 
Smyrna Spo 


nee nd every 
Comb, and Perfumery for the Py 


irch thoroughly bet wee 
































of the teeth and clean them 1 ffectu t hairs 
never come loose B., and ire s nakers of th 
Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Soape—<« 
Tablets zr their names and s) a t of 
Metealte’s celebrated Alkaline 1T wder, 2s. 5 , 
and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establishment ; 
131, Oxford Street, second and third doors West f Holles 
Stree Londen 
| E MIROIR FACE ET! NUQU E.. 

4 This new Patent Toilet Glass reflect k of t 
head as perfectly as it does the face, and both in on 

sume time, enabling a lady to arrange he h ith 

greatest ease and precision tis the most unix und 
a irticle ever introduced int the dressing 
pri 24s. and upwards The patent ! so be aff 
any good toilet-al Drawings an es sent free by pest 
To be seen only at the Patentces’, Messrs. HEAL & SON 
whose warerooms also contain ev vv iety Toilet ¢ 2 
that is manufactured, as well as a gene issortment of 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM UCRNI KE 

= und SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 

teads and Bedding, containing designs I prices ofu 8 

100 Bedsteads, sent free by Dos HEAL and SON, )9¢ 

tenham Court Road 

rO LADIES 

POWLAND’S K AL YDOR, or Oriental 

UL Botanic ul Preparation for I ng and Beautifying 
the Complexion. It eradicates all redness, tan, pimples 
spots, freckles, discolourations, and other cutar s visita 
tions The radiant bloom it imparts to tl ! k, ar ¢ 
softness and delicacy which it induces of the hands and 
arms, render it indispensable to every toilet. It obviates all 


r with reference to 


affords im 


the effects of climate on the skin, whet 
cold and inclemency, or intense solar heat, and 





mediate relief in cases of sunbu stings of insects, or in 
cidental inflammation. Gentl ftershav will appre 
ciate its softening and ameliorating properties 


Price 4s. 6d. and &s. 6d. per bottle 


avTion.—The words“ ROWLAND'S KALYDOR r 
the wrapper, and their signature A. ROWLAND and 
SONS in red ink, at foot Seid at 20, Hatton Garden, 
Lond and by Che mists and re nit 


(‘OMAIANS'S CELEBRATED ARECA- 
NUT TOOTH-PASTE.—Has been 1, approved 
is used and recommended, by many of our first physicians 


examine 


and dentists as the best preparation known f 2 
preserving the teeth. Testimonials have b ' ved, 0 
solicited, from many of the nobility and gentry I fol 


lowing 
Sir, Cape of Good 
Although business at the Cape ‘ 
Tooth-Paste increases ; not only the G 
whom I originally ordered it,) but all who 
use Captain Murray, of the B b 
pleased with it, that he intends advising 


is amongst the many in testimony of its high value 
ype, A l, y 











bay to send to you for a supply Send me at once, through 
" London agent as usual, 20 dozen, & Yours, & 
o Mr. Commans M ERES 
Prepared only by Cowmans, Cl Bath 2 
o be procured of all Chemist wugh t wale 
Agents, Barclay and Sons, London, Bewley and Evans, Du 





, Duncan and Flockhart, Edinburgh 





rice Is. lid. and 2 

ILAIRN’S GOUT AND "RR iE U MATIC 

) PILLS.—This preparation is one of the benetits wl 
the science of modern chemistry has conferred upon ma 
kind ; for during the first twenty years of the present cet 
tury to speak of a cure for the gout was consid 
mance, but now the efficacy and safety of this me 
fully demonstrated by unsolicited testimonials 

















in every rank of life, that publi $ 
one of the most important dis ‘ th pr 
Sold by P rand Harsant, 229, Strand, Lond und all 


Medicine Vendors 


| On CONSUMPTION, - INDIGE STION, 
ind DEBILITY; far superior to cod-liver oil is 
BARRY’'S delicious HEALTH-RESTORING REV AL ! NTA 
ARABICA FOOD, as certified to by t 
cal practitioners such as Dr. Ure 
zer, Dr. Harvey, Dr. Campbell, D 
of the most respectable families in the 
been restored by it after all other r 
Testimonials will be forwarded fre 
an addressed and stamped envelop 
without physic) of Constipa 
Flatulency, Phiegm, all nervous, 











plaints, hysteria, neuralgia, dysent 

palpitation, heartburn, heada 

cramps, spasms, nausea, and sickness at the stomact 

ing, fits, cough, asthma, bronchitis, consumptt » 














children's complaints Receume nded by Lord Stuart de D 
cies, the Dowager Countess Castlestuart M ( aI 
Thomas King, and 50,000 other respectable | s se 
health ~ been perfectly restored by it after ns 
of cure had failed. In canisters, Ib ® ; 
b., Il ; the 12tb. carriage f receipt of 
p t-ofti arry du Bar and Regen 
St rum, Mason ul « 18 y 
Al ‘ hurch Street 
= 1 } 
IH” OLLOWAY’S OIN' f and 
Ponca remarkable for the efticacy in - 
Meason, of 12, Que Gardens, |} om, had 
with Erysipelas in he: legs tor th ust f ve re 
wugh she obtained the best medical l 
y that could be | i, yet s \ , 
benefit atl she used Holloway’s Ointment and I — 
invaluable medicines have effect fect n 
standing Mrs. Measor v-eighth ye ! xe 
and she now enjoys bett n for many years bef 
Sold by all Medicine izhout t world; at 
Professor H wwav's Establishments, 244, Strand, I om, 
Maiden Lane, New Y k by A. Sra ( tap 
\.G iN Smyrna, a i I \ t 
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TIOLETS.— 
VIOLET SCENT presents a bun 


und does not 


, New Bond 


31, 1856.] 


BRIEDENBACH’S Wood 
h of Violets fresh fi 

stain the bandkar- 
Street, 


the fields, is very lasting, ¢ 
lov 


Frice facing Red 


“THE 


ying Decayed 


chicts 
mayne’s 


I OWARD’S 


SERIN, 5s 


EN AMEL FOR 


x for stop; 





Tecth, however large the cay ty It is placed in the tooth ina 
soft state without any pressure or pain, and immediately 
HARDENS INTO A WILT! ENAMEL! it will remain in 
the tooth many years tering extraction unnecessary, and 

of decay Seld by all Medi 


arresting the furthe 
Sine Vendors in the re Price Oxe SwiL1iNe 
{)SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 
( DELIERS, and CAN DLES.—A great varict) 
newest « Oxtord Street 
es, Decanters, Wine 


ulevery descriptior 





fn GAS 


of the 
Als », a large 








at very moderati prices. A large and e collection of 
Ornamental Glass of the newest description. Export and 
furnishing orders ¢ uted with despatc! 44, Oxford Street 
Manufactory, Bread > reet, Hirmingha Established }so7 


\CHWEPPE'S MALVERS SELTZER 
Ss WATI the Moly Well Spring, at 





Malvern, renowned tor purity i¢ now p 
duce a Seltzer Wate t 

propertic which hav ’ N s ‘ 
brated They ce nue mm uring S Magi nd 
*otass Waters, and I Lon ! 

and Derby. Every » 5 ted I 1 Lat 4 n 


their siguature 























| AIR-DESTROYER. 1, Little Queen 
Street, Miz ALEXAND t ® 
PILATORY, f ' ( 
the face, neck, arms 
to the skir A. KR. w ‘ t t 
in the smalles 
Sold in bott t ' t 
the Hair-Dy I b y 1 “ \ f 
stamps ‘ 7 ! & . 
FOR GENTLEMEN 
NESSES. NICOLL employ the BEST 
i TALENT and MATERIALS ¢t net w I 
land, France, and Gern vs 
ALLIED SLEEVE CAPE, W I t evay 
ONE GUINEA 
NICOLL’S well-known PALI r, TW ( INEAS 
NICOLL’S GUINEA TROUSEI 1 HALP-¢ NEA 
VESTS 
ESTIMATES M y t f s, You ( 
ing, and Servants’ I D 
114, 116, 118, 120, Regent Street 
DINNEFORD 
URE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has n f r y 3s sa 
eminent of t) Me t 
medy for Acidi s, Hearth Heada CGiout 
yn As \ A 
ate Fe es, particu ydu l y 
vents the Fo f Inf . \ . 
n ’ ut wit A t I 
forms an Ef < \ t “ 
g able and ' i're ' by Dux ‘ 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agent 
proved Horse-hair ¢ ud I New I s 
Just publ bs. € Part 1. of the 
IFE and VORKS © of ROBERT 
4 BURNS Edited Ropert CHuami s l 
brary Edition Elegantly) nte ! “ 
Steel-Plate Front Po be 
ompleted in ll M form- 
ng 4 handsome V« 
In this Work, the e and Poetical Writi { 
urns are so urranged as to illustrate h Life ) 
his Life, on the other hand, giv his writings a 
significancy and interest Mu vw | ap 
matter is presented, and for the first t the whe 
history of the poet has been s ted to a 
examination, bot is to facts and as to its moral bea 
W. and R,. Cuamns London a Edinht 
A MEMORIAL OF THE PEACI 
On the 26th instant will be ready ) 
country, choicely Illustrated t t vl 
art, from Drawing Duncan Birket Foster 
Thomas, and Macquoid 


N HONOREM—SONGS of the BRAVE 


Comprising ODES and BALLADS by 
CAMPBELL, rENNYSON, COLLINS, 
BYRON WOLFI MACKAY 

und BURNS 
One volume, crown Xv ot bevelled 
7s. 54 uniform with Cunda ! 
English Poems 
*.* Orders re I by all I ksel 
London: Sampson Low, Son, and ¢ 47, Ludgate Hill 


Just published ls. the { 
(SHAMBERS's HISTORY of 


STAN WAR 


With Maps, Plans, and Pict Illustratio 
This Work will shortly be complete rm 
indso volun 
Price 1s, paper « rs: or ls. 6d. cloth, 
: Vol V. of 
‘HAKSPERE’S WORKS IAM- 
\ BERS’S IMPROVED ISSUE of KNIGIITS 
CABINET EDITION With Supplementary Not+ 
and Wood Engraving In 12 Monthly Volume 
Price 84d. Part XXIX. for June, 


(HHAMBERS's JOURN AL of POPULAR 
LITERATURE SCIENCI und ARTS 

Price 15s. ha lis mely be 
2d Vol 


th 
PK TOR IAL 


und in cloth, 


lume o 


HISTOR Y of ENG- 


THE 
I 


os J t Russian Wa 
K warped oe e ca f Me rs. CHAMBERS 
It Al Part XX. pri 28 
8 ifidently vated t t tant 
Sok a ited tha 1s 1 » 


rt XX. of 


PIC Or IAL SIBLE; 


THE 
Old and New Te 


being th 








9 Wills rly be comp ed n pr 
a/. Ss rhree Volum oe , } . 
W. and R. Cnawn Lond t 
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‘NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. OF MRS. PHILLIPSON’ § POEMS, _ 


in 1 vol 


Just published 


LONELY 
By CAROLINE 


JOUN MOXON, 28 


fools« up Sv 


with Portrait, price 10s, 6d. cloth, 


HOURS; POEMS 


Maddox 


PHILLIPSON, 


Strect, Regent Street 





WORK BY THE LATE LORD COCKBURN. 


Just published uniform wit! 


Rae 


MEMORIALS 


By HENRY 


, in 1 vol. demy 8v 


burt 


Edinburgh: A. and C, BI 


Lorp Ji 


Lire OF 
price lis 


Frrey,) and with Portrait after 


OF HIS TIME. 


COCKBURN, 
Auth f the Life of Lord Jett 
London 


LONGMAN and Co 





Second Edition, with a Svo. 5s 


[Tt ANDBOOK of F 
TIONS from ENGLISH Al 
isa very — ttle manual. 


n Index, feap 
AMILIAR QUOTA 
riioks 

The quotations 





ted with taste an yment, and an alpha- 
vet neordance is annexed, by which the reader 
can at onee refer to the passage he requires. No 








I y will be complete without the volume 
7, Post 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street 
Now ready, Second Thousand, post 8vo. 10s. 6d 
mil ENGLISHWOMAN IN 
AMERICA 
** 4 candid and kindly a int of Ame 
lady who went thither with good mmtroducti 
had every pe ssible opportun tv of being well in 
ll volume is remark t t 1 sens 
t ndance Of mit ition I il topics 
f 1 allten cy statement An ex 
t our ¢ 1 orl part 


nts.”’—Eyras ; 
Joun Mureway, Albemark 
MEMOIRS OF KING JOSEPH, 


Now 1 vy, 2 ve Sy 26s 


TAPOLEON BONAPARTE’S CONFI 








i DENTIAL CORRESPONDENCE WITH HIS 
BROTHER JOSEVH, sometime King of Spain. 
From the voluminous issue, under the name of 
Men ’ of the pers of 1 Joseph, the editor of 
these volumes has, with r b tact and success, 
extract i picture of Napolec Bonaparte as traced 
by himself rhey concentrate attention on that part 


noirs of Joseph in which an autob 





ipoleon to a certain extent, and to a very full entent 
the history of his mind, may be read.”’ Sloauaies 
Joux Murray, Albemarle Street 
MR. HILLARD'’S WORK ON ITALY. 


. lés. 


“By Gt 


post 8 


Now ready, 2 


‘IX MONTHS IN ITALY. 
s Ss. LARD, 


vols 


MGI 





\ verv remarkable work on Rome, &c., entitled 
‘Six Months in Italy,’ by Mr. Hilla in American 
wver of great literary skill, has appeared: its perusal 
will well repay the reader, not only on the spot, but 
t hom fter his return from his travel. Murray's 
Handbo of Rome. 
‘« Mr. Hillard has published an excellent account of 
l upressions of Italy, bring to the subject a rich 
store of classical knowledge rraceful style, and a 
remarkable abstinence from any common-place ecx- 


erations.” — Ear! Stanhope’s Ad 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street 


GROTE’S HISTORY OI 
GREECI 
Portrait, Maps, 

8vo. 16s. each, 
GREECE, from the 


of the Generation con- 


COMPLETION OI 


and Index, 12 


Now ready, with vols 
\ HISTORY OF 
i I 


liest Period to the clos 





porary with Alexander the Great. By Groret 
, Esq. 
rhe author has now in t ly won for himself 





f a historian, but of the historian 


title, not merely of 
f Greece,’”’ Quarterly Re 
Mr. Grote is, beyond all qu 


Greece, unrivalled, so far as we k 


historian of 
erudiion 


on, the 
yw, Im the 





ind wenius with which he has revived the picture of a 
distant past.’’— Zunes. 

“Mr. Grote’s familiarity both with the great high- 
ways and the obscurest by-paths of Grecian  teratare 
i ntiquity has seldom been equalled, and not oft 
I hed, in unlearned England.”’—<; ectat r. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


MURRAY'S BRITISIL CLASSICS 


N ready, with Portrait and ¢ refully compiled 
Index, 6 vols. & 7s. 6d. each, 
MUL POETICAL ay ORK S OF LORD 
BYRON. A new Librar Edition, beautifully 


printed from the most correct / xt, and Edited with 


Notes 
rhis volume, in its editi 
bestowed upon its predec aS 


ng, deserves the praise we 
rhe introductory 





notices to the v irious picce ntain appropriate matter 
expressed tersel Lord Byron has a most enthusias- 
tic admirer in his editor.’ Press 

oo) d with the literary taste and knowledge, the 





ind tl 4 ummate good sense, 


subtle appreciation, 
which we have already more than once remarked 


upon 
\s specimens equally of condensation and fulness, the 
nt uctions and notes to this edition of Byron are 
exan peas for imitation in popular literature.’’—£va- 
nt 

THE BEAU TIES OF YRON: being 
Selections from his Pros | Poetical Writings 
Third Edition. Foolseap 8v 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


cloth 


\TION: 


nm Av y Ts. 6 


| 
INSPIR 


ublished, ir 


Just ere 
pe, DOC TRINE Ol 
bein t 











oo ee ee t infa ty, In- 
rity fil \\ ! Rev 
vt MAcNAUGH M.A. O I f St 
( Chur ver Liverpool 
rh Wis und) «clear ! t h vritten 
t 1 it imo re 1 y to help 
vin reat stuml path of 
the ful Christ I i will 
very serviceable if itt indidly as 
Was written, with as pure at iin Divi Word, 
t tability of all religi / nine? 
1 \ work ' by high 
bility holarship, thought, and 1 ty, we hope 
en tl may me | nm the 
wuthor leny. Wea ul t 1 a book, 
f y tl it may atford futility 
f lerant dogmat " force 
tl t differently t t \ ules 
i V1 usior \ ] 
I lon LoxeMan, Brow ( LONGMAN, 
LHI NI NOVELS. 
PER wi _ RSION; 
OR THE CAUSES D CONSEQUENCES OF 
INI IDE LITyY 
A Tale for the Time In 3% 
rm tale des ned t i c of the 
| of modern infidelity, and int harace- 
t introduced it is shown how elit leveloped, 
rhe description of the college | of A er and of 
the intluence by which he was led ” nea vowed 
infidel, is full of instruction and r There are 
entertaining scenes of lift t racks, at 
ollege, among the Mormon and it Ned the 
religious world. It really deserves to be called * A Tale 
for the Times,’ and is the ablest nov that has ap- 
peared for many a day.” — Liter G t 
Perversion’ is powerful as a « Phere 
ia good deal of matter deriv from a pervation 
ot societ and an interest in the quest f the day; 
there is a knowledge of life, especially t exists in 
schools, the universities, the par dtl classes 
connected with education and religion | thoughts 
of the writer are well presented, with the power of 
inconscious mastery which his training gives to the 
scholar ; an unflagging cnergy sustains the writer from 
rst to last.""—Apectator 
Chis work is extremely clever It is intended to 
show the different phases that intidelity assumes, and 





to trace the practical result in their different social 
nanifestations The book is well and temperately 
written The story has a touching inter which 
lingers with the reader after he ha ed the book. 
here is no attempt at elo nee or fine writing: 
the style is rigidly simpl vit firm and strong.” 

ifhenwum, 

‘2 
LEoSwO 8B A. 

By the Hon. Mrs. MAnrriy In 3 vols 

In the story of ‘ Leonora,” Mrs. Maberly has de- 
scribed the career of an ambitiou beautiful, but an- 


asmne ipled woman, Many of the scenes are drawn with 


great skill, and lively sketches of fash nable life are 
— need.” —Literary Gazett 
Mrs. Maberly does know something of the society 

she undertakes to depict Her pictures appear to be 
correct: there is an air of truthfulness about them. 
ller characters are individuals, not abstractions Leo- 
nora, the heroine, is drawn with more than usual 
power.” Crit 

. eonora an astounding « racter i Lucrezia 
tjorgia without the poisonin The story is told with a 
feartul amount of fascination Dispatch 


BEYMINSTRE. 





By the Author of ** Lena,” ** King’s Cop &« 
‘ In 3 vols 
rhis 1 book we can cordiall¢ recomm l to such 
of our readers as may be in search of a go novel; it 
is clever and interesting, the two rdinal virtues of 
A nove itheneum., 

**4 clever novel by a clever woman Ther s nota 
dull page in the book, The bright, incisive, polished 
style of persiflage, which prevails f the most part, is 
never wearisome or malapropo und the serious pas- 
sages come with double effect In this uncommonly 
amusing production, the knowledge of the we i and 

ways is presented ina graceful, airy satire.”-—Globe. 

*‘Beyminstre’ is pleasant ft the rehness and 
rood-humour which are its predominating characteris- 
tics In short, this novel, as a piece of pleasur able 
reading, is much to be praised Eramine 

Che characters are interesting—the plot possesses 
some originality—the dialogue a great deal of spirit 
ind liveliness—and the interest is maintained to the 
end, Sun 

London: Smita, Eiper, and Co, 65, Cornhill. 
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Post 8vo. price 5s. 


P I N O Cc C if 
Lone 


Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Octavo, 15s. 
ME SENSES AND THE INTELLECT, 
; By Avexanver Bary, A.M, 
London: Joux W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 


Phis day, demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

YACON’S ESSAYS: With Annotations. 
By Ricnarp Wuarery, D.D. Archbishop of 
Jublin. 

_Londor ondon: Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand 








ourth Edition, 6s. 
yr THE PL. v RALITY OF WORLDS: 
an “ ssay. With a Dialogue on the Subject, and 
i New Preface 
London tN yun W. Parker and Son, West Strand 
With 179 Thustr "a ms, 78 
PIRST LINES IN HEMISTRY. 
By Dr. Atsert J Bers a L. Leeturer in 
Chemistry at St. Mary’s Hospital. 
London : Joun W. Parken and Sox, West Strand, 
‘This day, Vols, I. and IT. vo. 1/, 6s 
ISTORY of ENGL AND, from the Fall 
‘ of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. By James 
AnTruony Froupr, M.A, late Fellow of Exeter College 
Oxford 
London: Joux W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 


Phis da 
( UTLINES of MY TOLOG . 27 2 
Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin. With an 
Account of the Character and Origin of the Pagan Re 
ligions, Extracted, by Permission, from the Writings 
of the Archbishop of Dublin; and Questions. 
London: Joun W) Parker and Sox, West Strand. 





This day, Part II. with numerous Illustrations, 
vo. Lbs. 
7LEMENTS of CHEMISTRY: Theore- 
4 tical and Practical. By Witniam ALLENS MiLuer, 
M.D. F.R.S. Professor of Chemistry, King’s College, 
London, Part I. 8vo. 10s. 6d. To be completed in 3 
Parts. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 
erm % vols. Svo. 30s, 
N INQUIRY into the CREDIBILITY 
of EARLY ROMAN HISTORY. By the Right 
Hon, Sir GrorGe Cornewat. Lewis, Bart. M.P. 
By the same Author, 
ON the METHODS of OBSERVATION and REA- 
SONING in POLITICS. 2 vols. 28s. 
ON the INFLUENCE of AUTHORITY in MAT- 
TERS of OPINION. 10s. 6d. 
ON the USE and ABUSE of some POLITICAL 
TERMS. 9s. 
FABLES of BABRIUS. With Notes, 5s. 6d. 
London: Joux W. Parker and Sox, West Strand 


NEW TRAVELS IN BELGIUM, BY THE AU- 
THOR OF * A GLANCE BEHIND THE GRILLES.” 
On Friday next, in | vol. feap. 8vo. price 7s. 6¢. cloth, 


iL E — INTERIORS, By the Author 
of * Glanes e Behind the Grilles of Religious 

Houses in i rane¢ 

London: LonaMan, Brown, Green, and LONGMANS. 


THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 
On Friday next, in 1 vol. 8vo. with Plans, 12s. 6d. 


cloth, 
| gawd of GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, 
and of the Thirty Years’ War up to the King’s 
Death: with some Account of its Conclusion by the 
Peace of Westphalia in 1648, By B. Cuarmay, M.A. 
Vicar of Leatherhead. 
London: Lonoman, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 


~~, BUTLER’S ROLLS SERMONS, 
Friday next, in 8vo. price 9s. cloth, 
Pete E N SERMONS preached at the 
ROLLS CUAPEL (Dublin) by Joseru Butter, 
LL.D. Lord Bishop of Durham. With Notes, Analy- 
tical, Explanatory, and Illustrative, and Observations 
in Reply to Mackintosh, Wardlaw, and Maurice, by 
the Rev. R. Canmicuarn, M.A. Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. , 
London: Loxeman, Brows, Green, and Lonemans. 
This day, price 3d. No. . of 
MANUAL of BR iris BUTTER- 
FLIES ond MOTHS, By T. STAINTON. 
Editor of ** The Entomologist’s 9 ‘i’ 

This work will contain descriptions of all the British 
Species, with popular readable instructions where to 
find them and how to know them, and will be illus- 
trated with numerous wood-cuts. To be completed in 
about Thirty Monthly Numbers. 

London: Joux Van Voorsr, 1, Paternoster Row 


YALMER’S = TRIAL.—The MEDICAL 
TIMES and GAZETTE of Sarurpay, the 3Ist 
May, contains a full and faithful Re port, forming a 
lasting Record of all the Medico-Legal Evidence in 
this important Trial, ‘To insure the aceuracy of all 
the scientific and medical details, a Special Reporter 
has been re taine d. Price 7d.; stamped, 8d.—Published 
by foun Cuvrcuim., New Burlington Street; and to 
be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


a I'TIONS OF THE SEASON, AND 
rilk ROYAL PICTURES. 

HE ART-JOURNAL, for Junn, price 
2s. 6d. contains a full Report of the E xhibitions 
of the Royal Academy, the Royal Scottish Academy, 
the Water-Colour Societies, and the French School. 
The Roya! Pictures in this Number are—Eastlake’s 
** Visit to the Nun”; and Herring’s ** The Queen’s 
Tlorses.”” The En aving from Sculpture is, ** Religion 
consoling Justice,” by J. Edwards. It also contains 
articles on the following subjects: “ British Artists: 
their Style and Character: No. 15, R. B. Haydon,” 

illustrated—** Gem-Enamelled Vases,” illustrate 1 
“* The Minstrels of the Middle Ages,” by Rev. E. L. 
Cutts, illustrated—* Sale of the Rogers Co! Nectir Qn 
** New State Rooms at Buckingham Palace ”—** Britis h 
Seulpture”’-—** P ace ¢ Trophy at the Crystal Palace,” &c. 
Vistve and Co. Paternoster Row, London ; ; and 
i Booksellers 

















Jus t published, foolscap 8vo. price 5 


VOLUME OF SIR 
tT PEEL'S MI MOIRS is NOW READY. 
vase LACK WOOD? MAG 

; RUSSIAN" ‘ACCOUNT ACK AZINE, E 





S. LOUDON’S GARDENING FOR L ADIES. 


Sth e ak Ww ith W ood- cuts, feap. 8vo. The Old and New Style a 


g; witha ¢ slend ir of Operations snd Diree- 

Speculations on the Future i 
Witiiam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & Londom, 
On Jung Gth, in post Svo. cloth, _ 


FREDERIKA BREMER. 
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ind its useful and intere 





, Successors to HENRY 


Platonic Philosophy. 





rhe book mainly calls 
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